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INCARNATION IN A WORLD 
OF CHANGE 


{ To the man of popular or easy, of traditional 
or authoritative faith, the honest doubter who 
listens to the opposition must often seem traitorous 
in his desire to hear both sides. Such an attitude, 
however, leads the way to substantial affirmations. 


4 A living word demands of us to be content, 
not with the good but only with the better, for 
in such a world “time makes ancient good un- 
couth” and lays upon us the burden of new 
situations and new decisions. 


q Truth needs no iron curtains, objects to no 
honest inquiry, persecutes none, and incarnates 
itself in human life, needing neither apology nor 
defense. It carries its own justification. 


§ Perhaps there has never been greater need 
for observance of this principle than now when the 
air is filled with the loud proclamation of opinions, 
creeds, and social panaceas. The word is never 
effective until it comes in the flesh to dwell among 
us full of grace and truth—not by logic but in 
very fact. 
4] In a new book, likely to be overlooked in the spate of 
present-day publications, admiring friends of Dr. T. V. Smith 
do honor to their retired colleague. In this book there is 
a message to our times, a part of which is summed up thus: 


Is it too much to hope that in our own day the despair- 
ing dualism of those who would save ideals by with- 
drawing them from a brutal world of fact may be cured 
by a new affirmation of what religion knows as the 
Incarnation ?! 


i af 


1 Retrospect and Prospect, Theodore C. Denise and Milton H. Williams, 
ed. (Syracuse University Press, 1958), p. 50. 

















Berkeley’s Sirés 


BY 


JOHN LINNELL 





ee PLACE in the history of 
philosophy is secured by the Principles and the Dialogues, and 
rightly so. His other writings are of interest because they are by 
the author of the Principles. This is especially true of Siris. If 
Berkeley had not written the Siris, his significant place in the 
history of philosophy would be what it actually is; if he had 
written only Sirts, he would very likely have had little or no 
place in that history. It is true that Professor John Wild continues 
to share Fraser’s exaggerated estimate of the Siris, but more 
sober commentators (Luce, for example) tend to minimize the 
significance of Siris and to regard it as “an old man’s ramble 
through quack remedies to Elysian fields.”* The nature of Szris, 
with its large number of extracts and summaries from early 
philosophers, demands an exceedingly cautious treatment by 
commentators. Wild, especially, is often guilty of mistaking 
Berkeley’s mention of a philosophical theory for acceptance of 
that theory.” Berkeley’s first philosophical work, the Philosophical 
Commentaries, and his last, Siris, are especially liable to miscon- 
struction, and any interpretation cf Berkeley which places too 
much weight on either should be suspect. Of those, like Wild, 
who follow Fraser’s lead and see in Siris the culmination of a 
transition from Locke to Plato, one might ask, why Plato? Why 
not Aristotle, the Stoics, or the neo-Platonists? Siris contains 


extracts from these philosophers as well as from Plato. 
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Why has Siris presented such a problem to Berkeleian scholar- 
ship? The answer to this question lies in the supposed incompati- 
bility of Siris with the Principles. As a result of finding this 
so-called incompatibility between these two works of Berkeley, 
commentators tend, in general, to follow one of two lines of 
interpretation. Some, following Wild and viewing Berkeley’s 
writings as a “passage from Locke to Plato,’’* treat the Principles 
as an “immature”’ product of Berkeley’s early period of “‘skepti- 
cism and irrationalism” which is refuted in Siris, the mature 
product of Berkeley’s philosophical “development.” It is worth 
noting, as perhaps indicative of Wild’s evaluation, that in his 
book, George Berkeley, there are seventy pages devoted to Siris 
and only thirty to the Principles. To Wild and his followers, 
chronology is of the highest importance in discussing Berkeley. 
Each successive publication is held to be at a different, and indeed 
higher, stage in Berkeley’s “development.” A typical illustration 
of this attitude is found in an article by Sydney C. Rome. “The 
precise formulation of Berkeley’s conceptualism of ‘notions’... 
makes possible a technical statement of the problem which 
Berkeley left unsolved in his juvenile Principles and Hpylas. 
Berkeley’s successive works are founded upon a progressively 


superior understanding of this problem, and the Siris solves it.’ 
Others, like Professor J. D. Mabbott, opposing this attempt to 
make Siris Berkeley’s greatest achievement, are impressed by the 
Principles but embarrassed and confused by Siris, which they 


regard as evidence of Berkeley’s senility. 


In the “‘Siris” we find a new world. Its Platonic mysti- 
cism, its toleration of forms and influence, its reverent 
agnosticism, its dependence upon the Timaeus and 
Proclus, are poles apart from the Berkeley of the other 
works. It is true that Divine Ideas are important in 
“Siris,” but they are no more than those “Forms” of 
Plato...transmitted into “Ideas in the Divine Mind.” 
There is nothing Berkeleian about them. To attempt to 
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unite the hints and gropings of “‘Siris” into some kind 
of dusky Christian Platonism, and then to regard the 
result as characteristic of Berkeley, would be like making 
the Catholic faith the central belief of Voltaire on the 
strength of his reputed deathbed conversion. Catholi- 
cism and Voltaire make as strange bed-fellows as 
“Siris” and Berkeley.® 


A. A. Luce has consistently and, I think, cogently argued 


against all attempts to find refutations or recantations of Berke- 
ley’s early work in his later works. In attacking those who fail 
to see the unity of Berkeley’s work, Luce says, “through a series 
of books, written over a period of thirty-five years with various 
aims and motives, one single thread runs; and that thread is 
the philosophy of Berkeley’s early years, the philosophy of the 
Principles, his title to fame, the philosophy from which he never 
departed and which he never changed.’”® 

Why has Siris been thought to be incompatible with the 
Principles? One of the main reasons is the supposed incompati- 
bility of the discussion of thought in Siris with that in the Prin- 
ciples. What follows is an attempt both to show that there is no 
such incompatibility and to dispel some of the confusions which 
have given credence to this view. 

In the comparison of the Principles with Siris not enough 
attention has been given the important fact that the Principles 
is primarily a consideration of human thought and says little 
about a main topic of Siris, namely, God’s thoughts. Further- 
more, Berkeley’s failure in the Principles to distinguish thought 
and sensation adequately (his confusion of an idea of phi with 
a phi idea) has mistakenly led some commentators to simplify 
Berkeley by saying that he reduced thought to sensation. 
Actually it is just as true to say that he reduced sensation to 
thought, for the fact of the matter is that Berkeley confuses 
sensation and thought rather than reduces one to the other. 
But even though there is this confusion between thought and 
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sensation, Berkeley would not hold that God has sensations, 
nor would he deny God an intellect. Also responsible, in part at 
least, for the belief that the Principles is incompatible with Siris, 
is the mistaken interpretation of the Principles as nominalistic. 
Berkeley’s denial that we can have, for example, an abstract 
idea of color has been interpreted to mean that we can have no 
idea of color. Actually what Berkeley denies is, not that we can 
have an idea of color, but that we can have an idea which is 
solely of color. That is, for Berkeley there can be no thought 
of a determinable except as an aspect of a thought of some deter- 
minate form of the determinable. 

There seems to be little disagreement over (though, perhaps, 
not sufficient realization of the importance of) the fact that 
Berkeley, as did his contemporaries, viewed Plato through Neo- 
platonism. Wild says, “There can be no question that it was 
really through the eyes of Plotinus that Berkeley tended to inter- 
pret Plato, as well as the whole history of Greek speculation.’” 
In his introduction to Siris, T. E. Jessop states: “He [Berkeley] 
could write of Plato’s Forms without disapproval because, like 
all his contemporaries, he saw Platonism through Neoplatonic 
spectacles, and therefore understood the Forms to be ideas in 
the mind of God.’*® It is important to recognize that, when 
Berkeley discusses Plato’s Forms, he has in mind Plotinus’ Forms. 
For our purpose the most important difference between Plato 
and Plotinus is the following: In Plato’s realm of Forms there 
were no Forms of individuals, only of kinds: Manhood, Circular- 
ity, and so on. These Forms are the supreme realities pre- 
supposed by all other existences. Even the being of the Soul 
is to be understood in terms of the being of the Forms ( Timaeus) 
rather than vice versa; and, for Plato, Intellect presupposes 
Soul (Sophist). In short, Plato’s Forms would exist even if there 
were no intellect to apprehend them. In Plotinus the realm of 
Forms becomes a Divine Intellect, self-knowing, in which subject 
and object are one. The Forms of Living Thing, Animal, Man 
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become God’s thoughts of Living Thing, Animal, and Man. 
Furthermore, Plotinus, unlike Plato, finds it meaningful to sup- 
pose that there are Ideas or Forms of certain particulars as well 
as of kinds or species, such as Horse or Cow. In other words, 
God’s intellect contains thoughts of certain particulars. Plotinus, 
however, limits such thoughts to thoughts of individual men— 
although a Christian Plotinus would have included thoughts 
of falling sparrows and, indeed, of all created things within 
God’s intellect. 

To make his recognition of a Divine Intellect compatible 
with the teaching of the Principles, it is sufficient for Berkeley to 
insist that it is as impossible for God, as it is for man, to have 
an idea solely of a determinable, or an inseparable, by itself. 
God’s ideas of determinables, like man’s ideas of determinables, 
are of the determinable only as a feature or aspect of one of its 
determinate forms. The difference between God’s thinking and 
man’s is that God has no sensation. God’s thought of particulars, 
as opposed to man’s, does not involve sensations; which is to 


say that none of God’s ideas is passive. 


There is no sense nor sensory, nor anything like a 
sense or sensory, in God. Sense implies an impression 
from some other being, and denotes a dependence in the 
soul which hath it. Sense is a passion; and passions 
imply imperfection. God knoweth all things as pure 
mind or intellect; but nothing by sense, nor in nor 
through a sensory. Therefore to suppose a sensory of 
any kind—whether space or any other—in God, would 
be very wrong, and lead us into false conceptions of His 
nature.® 


With respect to the difference between our ideas of the sense 
qualities and God’s, Berkeley would have to choose between 
saying that God’s thoughts are like our ideas save only that they 
are not passive, and saying that His thoughts contain the reality 


of the sense qualities more eminent. The continental rationalists, 
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who faced a similar problem, explicitly chose the second alter- 
native, and Berkeley would probably have done likewise had the 
question been pressed. 

Berkeley’s characterization of God’s thinking as not involving 
sensation is not something new in Siris, but is found in his early 
writings as well. 


God...perceives nothing by sense as we do.... To 
know everything knowable is certainly a perfection; but 
to endure, or suffer, or feel any thing by sense, is an 
imperfection. The former, I say, agrees to God, but not 
the latter. God knows or hath ideas; but His ideas are 
not convey’d to Him by sense, as ours are.'® 

God may comprehend all Ideas even the Ideas which 
are painfull and unpleasant without being in any degree 
pained thereby.! 


It is obvious that Siris represents a change in mood and style; 
does it represent a change in doctrine as well? Wild is the chief 
of those who claim to find in Siris a repudiation of the distinctive 
theses of the Principles. By its very nature Siris lends itself to 


misinterpretation more than does any of Berkeley’s other works, 
with the possible exception of the Commentaries. The reason for 
this is clear. In much of Siris Berkeley is reporting views of the 
ancient philosophers. The greatest danger involved in writing 
about Siris is to attribute to Berkeley views he is only reporting. 
Jessop has discussed this point in his introduction to Siris in the 
new edition of the Works. 


Many of the ancient articles which he adduces without 
criticism, and sometimes even with praise, he did not and 
could not agree with. He exhibits them with pleasure 
because they give classical support to his own general 
contention that the world lies under a divine spirit. 
That the great ancients cannot be charged with atheism 
is the organizing refrain of the last seventy or eighty 
sections. He is here putting himself in the company of 
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generally kindred spirits, enjoying and defending a 
broad similarity of purpose not apprupriating their parti- 
cular philosophoumena.? 


Perhaps some commentators have felt that Siris repudiated 
Rerkeley’s early works because of their lack of interest in the 
concluding sections of the Principles. It is possible to match such 
statements as this, ““The force that produces, the intellect that 
orders, the goodness that perfects all things, is the supreme 
Being,”’’!* with the following, 


We ought therefore earnestly to meditate and dwell 
on those important points; that so we may attain con- 
viction without scruple, that the eyes of the Lord are 
in every place beholding the evil and the good; that he 
is with us and keepeth us in all places whither we go, and 
giveth us bread to eat, and raiment to put on; that he 
is present and conscious to our innermost thoughts; 
and that we have a most absolute and immediate 
dependence on him." 


That is, the religious interest and language of Siris are not inno- 
vations but can be compared with similar language and interests 
in the Principles, the Dialogues, Alciphron, and even in the De Motu 
and the Analyst. 

But aside from the fact that the religious interest is nothing 
new for Berkeley, are any of the distinctive theses of Berkeley 
withdrawn in Siris? Jessop makes the claim that “Every general 
doctrine, and virtually every particular doctrine, of his Prin- 
ciples (1710) is reaffirmed in Siris.”!5 In support of this claim, 
Jessop cites sections in Siris which express such key principles 
as esse est percipi, the distinction between bodies and minds, the 
impossibility of corporeal causes. Jessop warns against arguing 
for a change in doctrine on the basis of the obvious changes in 
mood, style, and emphasis; and he objects to such statements 
as Wild’s “In the Siris, sense experience and will sink to the 
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level of ‘fleeting shadows,’ possessing no intrinsic reality.’’!® 
Wild’s statement gives the impressjon that in Siris the status of 
sense-experience is radically altered, whereas Berkeley had 
always denied that knowledge of causes could be obtained from 
sense-experience. Berkeley had always contended that man’s 


ideas are passive, and that God is the only true cause. 

Thus, we see, it is not necessary to speak of an early Berkeley 
confronted by a late Berkeley. The major themes of Berkeley’s 
philosophy run through all of his works from the Principles to 
Siris. 

NOTES 


1A. A. Luce, “‘Is There a Berkeleian Philosophy?” Hermathena, Vol. XXV (1936), p. 197. 

*T. E. Jessop, “John Wild: George Berkeley,” Mind, Vol. XLV1, No. 182 (April, 1937), 
p. 237. 

3John Wild, George Berkeley (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1936), p. 67. 

‘Sydney C. Rome, “Berkeley’s Conceptualism,” The Philosophical Review, Vol. LV, No. 6 
(November, 1946), p. 680. 

*}]. D. Mabbott, ““The Place of God in Berkeley’s Philosophy,” Journal of Philosophical Studies 
(Philosophy), Vol. V1, No. 21 (January, 1931), p. 27. 

“Luce, “The Unity of the Berkeleian Philosophy (II),”’ Mind, Vol. XLVI, No. 182 (April, 
1937), p. 182. . 

"Wild, George Berkeley, p. 457. 

"Berkeley, Works, Vol. V, p. 17 (Jessop’s introduction to Siris). 

*Siris, p. 289. 

Dial, p. 241. 

uP. C., p. 675. 

“Berkeley, Works, Vol. V., p. 16. 

9 Siris, p. 320. 

“Principles, p. 155. 

“Berkeley, Works, Vol. V, p. 12. 

Wild, George Berkeley, p. 488. 








Berkeley and Dr. Johnson: 
An Imaginary Dialogue 


H. WILDON CARR 





Note: When Wildon Carr died in 1931, some of his 
unpublished papers were in the manuscript files of 
The Personalist. Among them was this brief “‘imaginary 
dialogue,” which we publish at this time as being 
especially appropriate on the occasion of the two 
hundredth and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Dr. Samuel Johnson. The Carr manuscripts are now in 
Hoose Library of the School of Philosophy, University 
of Southern California. W. H. W. 


BERKELEY: You say, Dr. Johnson, that, when you kick a stone, 
you refute my doctrine that the existence of a material 


thing is its being perceived. I desire, then, will you inform 
me what it is which you prove to exist when you kick a 
stone ? 

Dr. Jounson: It is a stone, Sir: and I know that it really exists 
independently of whether I perceive it or not by the 
resistance it offers to my foot. 

BERKELEY: Is resistance a quality of the stone, and does it exist 
in the unfeeling stone? Or is it a feeling in my mind? 
Dr. Jounson: It is the feeling in my mind which informs me that 

there is a real existing stone whether I perceive it or not. 

BERKELEY: The resistance, then, being something you feel in 
your perception, is not part of the stone. A perception 
exists only when it is perceived and is in the mind which 


perceives it. 
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Dr. Jounson: The perception is in my mind, but it informs me 
that there is a stone, not in my mind but outside me, which 
exists. It is the real matter of this stone which resists me 
and causes me to have the perception of its resistance. 

BERKELEY: I desire you to tell me what this matter is which 


exists unperceived. 


Dr. Jounnson: Sir, if you will but make use of your senses, you 


will know what it is. It is this stone which has a certain 
gray color and a certain hardness and consistency and 
weight; it will not dissolve in water but will break into 
fragments under the blow of a hammer. This, Sir, is the 
matter, and it exists whether I perceive it or not—as you 


may easily discover. 


BERKELEY: I fully agree that this stone is all these qualities which 


Dr. 


you have enumerated, but they are all sensible qualities; 
they are what I perceive, and perceptions, as we are agreed, 
exist in the mind which perceives them. The existence, 
therefore, of color, shape, size, weight is their being per- 
ceived. What I desire is that you will point out to me the 
matter of the stone, this something or other which is not 
perceived and, therefore, not dependent on a mind, and 
which yet exists. 

Jounson: The matter is not perceived, but it exists because 
it is the cause of the qualities we perceive. 


BerkeE.ey: If I deny the existence of this unperceived and im- 


perceptible matter, how can you refute me by appealing 
to what is perceived. 


. Jonnson: Enough, Sir! Your argument is ingenious, but I 


am not persuaded out of my common sense. We know the 
stone is there whether it is perceived or not, and there’s 


an end on’t. 








“The Single Ones” 


BY 


MARGARET LUND 





pom MAss of mankind prefers to drift 
down the main stream of life, ignoring the lonely-looking branch- 
es which break away on either side. A few individuals, however, 
catch the glimpse of a vision down these narrow ways. Seren 
Kierkegaard and Friedrich Nietzsche were two such people. At 
first glance it seems there could hardly be a pair of individuals 
more different than these men were. They appear to provide a 
thesis and antithesis: Christ and Antichrist. Kierkegaard was 
determined to make better Christians of people, whereas Nietz- 
sche was determined to lead men away from Christ. In spite 
of this, their lives form a strange parallel. 

Both men had strict religious backgrounds. Kierkegaard was 
the son of a hard-bitten, strait-laced Dane who had married his 
housemaid relative. As a boy Kierkegaard was submitted to 
thunderous sermons of damnation designed to shock him into 
virtue and to frighten him into Heaven.? Nietzsche was raised 
by his widowed mother and a houseful of other female relatives. 
Both men were subjected to rigid controls and intense religious 
indoctrination. There is good reason to believe that they trans- 
ferred the stuffiness of their home religion to Christianity in 
general.? Nietzsche, as did Kierkegaard, spent most of his life 
trying to emancipate. himself from his domestic background. 
Neither man ever quite succeeded. 

The starchy self-righteous air of their home training formed 
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the basis for much of the feeling of superiority which crept into 
their writings. Neither was ever able to find anyone he considered 
to be his mental equal. Neither had any personal admirers. It 
was not until the living personality had been detached from the 
written thoughts that the greatness of some of their works could 
be recognized. 

In each case a powerful intellect was combined with a fine 
sensibility. Their childhood yoke of piety gave to their writings 
a deeply spiritual quality. In Nietzsche’s work as well as in 
Kierkegaard’s, there is a longing for immortality and a sense of 
having been destined from birth to drag mankind out of the muddy ~ 
stream of existence. They tried in vain. Their every effort was 
shouted down. Mankind preferred to stick together; there was 
comfort in numbers. True, there was no way for the mass to tell 
where it was going as it rushed along. But at least there were 
stern-faced men in clerical collars at the head of the group, 
promising wonderful awards for those: who stayed faithful to the 
tradition. 

Those strange characters who stood on the bank, screaming at 
the crowd, had promises to make, too. But their way sounded 
harder. Their promises sounded less certain. And besides, no 
one else was following them. Kierkegaard tried hard and 
Nietzsche tried hard, but no one would heed the rallying cry of 
“the single ones.”” They came to save mankind, but not a person 
would follow. Mankind smugly assured them that it was already 
saved. 

The mass-man looked upon the isolation of the digressor as a 
just punishment for his defection. To be saved one must follow 
the shepherd, not the black sheep! Nietzsche felt despair, as 
Kierkegaard had felt despair before him. Mankind was not able 
to understand their message. Mass civilization produced no cul- 
ture. Humanity continued to float blindly downstream like a 
drift of logs. Mankind hated the higher type. 

The strange characters who set themselves up as prophets of 
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destiny were a threat to the established order. They attacked 
the churches. They attacked the clergy. They even called the 
churches and the clergy unchristian! Kierkegaard called the 
church a sham that is making “‘a fool of God.’ Nietzsche declared 
that “God is being strangled by theology.’ These men claimed 
to be pointing out a new way to reach the truth, but then they 
turned around and admitted that truth is an elusive thing.® 


“e 


“Such doubt is the sign of unbelief,” say the masses, “‘and 
wnbelief is not to be offered as a basis for building a stable 
society.” It is better to banish the disturbers—the disturbers of 
the peace. Perhaps if they are ignored, they will go away. “‘See 
there! Nietzsche ‘has a mad gleam in his eye. Kierkegaard acted 
a little crazy, too!” The masses have the truth; those odd ones 
represent the untruth. Those characters are all alike. They 
think they are tearing from man his masks of pretension and 
morality. They think they live where the masses can never be. 
They feel surrounded by mediocrity. They sit on a solitary 
judgment seat pouring vehement scorn upon the crowds. The 
sun is reflected only in the private pool of these “single 
ones.” 

He sees his image and leans closer. If mankind refuses to listen, 
if mankind refuses to lie on the couch to be analyzed, the single 
one will analyze himself. In this way a pattern can be cut. A 
picture can be formed of what man ought to be. The portrait 
will not be perfect; the image may not be clear, but, at any rate, 
the way will be shown: self-analysis will afford the needed 
information. Individuals count most, anyway. It is superior 
“single ones” who are needed—those who are able to transcend 
the mass. Once the way is shown, others will follow. 

The face in the pool is melancholy. It covers a castle of sadness, 
a castle of contradictions, of interior upheavals; there is chaos 


within. A passionate character lives there. At times this character * 


wants to be bold and bad, but its nature can never be at home 
in the roguish role. It can never escape the sense of shame which 
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accompanies its little escapades. It slinks back into its drab and 
uneventful routine, nursing wounds and blaming mankind. 
Kierkegaard once wrote a short story describing the anguish 
of a lonely bachelor who believes he may be the father of an 
illegitimate child. The story probably refers to Kierkegaard’s 
only contact with prostitution while on a school-boy spree. It 
is reminiscent of Nietzsche’s disturbance over being delivered to 
a house of women by a discerning taxi driver in Cologne instead 
of to a hotel, as he had requested.’ Two such sensitive men 
could not toss off these experiences in a lighthearted fashion. 
Kierkegaard spent the rest of his life in self-reproach. Nietzsche 
wanted to be like a superman: big, bad, and beautiful; but when 
he attempted to go on a spree, it invariably gave him the stomach- 


ache. 

Better parents might have helped the situation. “‘What child 
has not had reason to weep over his parents?’’ said Nietzsche.’ 
The very thought of his father was painful. He had died too early, 
leaving his only son the pet of a houseful of women. Kierkegaard 
could never quite disentangle his father’s image from his notion 


of God. When, late in life, his father confessed sexual excesses, 
the shock to young Seren was so great that it not only disrupted 
his devotion to his father but disturbed his relationship with God. 
He felt that, henceforth, he must approach his father “backward 
with his face turned away so as not to see his disgrace.’’® Better 
parents might have sympathized with their tender and sensitive 
sons, but there was no one to hear the sad stories of Kierkegaard 
and Nietzsche. 

Other men found wives to hear their troubles, to endure their 
confessions, to give them the affection they craved. But neither 
Kierkegaard nor Nietzsche showed himself capable of having a 
lasting relationship with anyone, male or female. They cried 
out for love, for sympathy and understanding, but each failed 
miserably in the attempt to reach fulfillment. They claimed to 
want no disciples, but there is a groan of the forsaken in Kierke- 
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gaard’s writings and a note of false bravado in Nietzsche’s. 
“So little do the people understand me that they will not even 
understand my complaint that they do not understand me,” 
wept Kierkegaard.” “Ye are not sufficiently beautiful and 
well-born for me,”’ Nietzsche declared. “I require pure, smooth 
mirrors for my doctrines; on your surface even-mine own likeness 


is distorted.’’™4 

Kierkegaard created for himself a dream-womarr based upon 
the image of Regine Olson who, in real life, never quite came 
up to his standard of the perfect woman. He once won the real 
Regine, then deliberately cast her aside, and then attempted to 
win her again. Like a spoiled child he wished to be allowed to 
play with human affections, turning them on again, off again 
to suit his moods. Regine refused to be the pawn of an erratic 
genius’ temperament. She married a well-balanced person, a 
resident of Copenhagen, and settled down with him to view 
objectively the peculiar behavior of her former playmate. 

Nietzsche, likewise, was unable to find his ideal. Most of his 
dream life, though, was built upon the image of a male superman, 
Zarathustra. His sister Elizabeth tells us that Nietzsche had 
always dreamed of this powerful character; he wanted someone 
“‘who would thoroughly understand him, to whom he would be 
able to say all, and whom he imagined he had found at various 
periods in his life.”!* Nietzsche describes his ideal man as 
“glowing and strong, like a morning sun coming out of gloomy 
mountains.”"* He says: “The sexes deceive themselves about 
each other; the reason is that in reality they honour and love 
only themselves.’’*4 

Nietzsche’s own character was split. While one side of his 
nature yearned to yield to the dominating superman who would 
stride “over serpents and monsters,”’!® the other side of his 
nature fought fruitlessly against the need for the mother image. 
Lou Salome seemed at one time to fulfill his yearning for the 
woman who would understand him, but she decided upon his 
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friend Paul Ree, and both dropped the gloomy philosopher.” 

Richard Wagner’s wife, Cosima, came probably closer than 
any other person to satisfying Nietzsche’s need, but Wagner 
eventually tired of the unusual affection directed both toward 
him and his wife. Nietzsche lacked moderation, as did Kierke- 
gaard. His emotions carried him always toward the too much 
or the too little. He became embittered. If the woman he wanted 
would not have him, he would turn his vengeance upon woman- 
kind in general. “You are visiting women?’ he wrote, “Don’t 
forget your whip!”’"” What Nietzsche found impossible to accom- 
plish himself, he would advise others to do. Nietzsche fought 
to escape the influence of the female sex, but, in his insanity, 
he cried out for women all the time and claimed that Cosima 
Wagner was his wife.” Zarathustra explained the paradox of 
Nietzsche: “In the true man there is a child hidden: it wanteth 


to play. Up then, ye women, and discover the child in man!” 


But the women around Nietzsche wanted to play no more than 
did the women around Kierkegaard. They seemed to prefer 
men who behaved in a more manly fashion. 

When Wagner scorned Nietzsche, he discovered what it was 
like to be a victim of the philosopher’s bloody ax. Nietzsche 
wrote: “A larger number of the higher and better-endowed men 
will, I hope, have in the end so much self restraint as to be able 
to get rid of their bad taste for affectation and sentimental 
darkness, and to turn against Richard Wagner... [He] is leading 
us to ruin; [he] flatters our dangerous qualities.”™ 

The crowds ignored these “single ones” while they lived; 
but the two philosophers themselves never lost faith that their 
messages would be heard eventually. Mankind would listen 
someday, they believed; mankind would heed their cry. They 
would understand then that these lonely ones were sacrificed; 
that they died for mankind. They would know what Kierkegaard 
meant when he said that “genius is like a thunder-cloud coming 
up against the wind.”?! They would understand’ Nietzsche’s 
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explanation of the “Creating One”: “Ready must thou be to 
burn thyself in thine own flame; how couldst thou become new 
if thou have not first become ashes!’’?? They would some day see 
that it is these different ones who have the deepest insights, who 
learn the innermost secrets of life because they are forced to 
reveal themselves in vivid self-portraits. People understand 
pictures. With them they can see what deep wells are the sources 
of those strange and shocking thoughts; with them they can be 
helped to understand that these men are martyrs of the spirit. 

Their critics call them thwarted old maids. Their physical 
loves are described as a series of frustrations. These critics are 
right; but it is well to remember that some of man’s greatest 
achievements arise from his greatest frustrations. 

Busy normal people seldom have the time to delve into the 
deep psychological springs of their own nature; they seldom feel 
the inclination to confess themselves to the general public. 
There is a need for these intelligent, sensitive individuals who live 
on the periphery of life. A certain physical frailty and mental 
instability, combined with sharp flashes of intuitive insight, 
create these grand inquisitors of the human spirit. 

In their works they sometimes prefer to communicate with us 
indirectly, but the mask is so thin that the author can clearly be 
seen behind the fictional character. The hiding is only a pretense; 


it appears deliberately transparent. Kierkegaard’s writings were , 


published under an odd assortment of pen names: Victor 
Eremitus, Johannes de Silentio, Constantia Constantius, Johannes 
Climacus, Anti-Climacus, Frater Taciturnus, Inter and Inter, 
and Hilarius Bogbinder. He himself could most often be identified 
with his Spiritual man, whatever the name he gave him. Nietzsche 
liked to dress himself in the garb of Superman, but he sometimes 
went stalking behind the figure of Richard Wagner. Wagner 
did not greatly appreciate this. Regardless of where these “‘single 
ones” hid, their ideas came crashing through; and the ideas of 
these intelligent, embittered, childish ones were often dynamite. 
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Much of Nietzsche’s concept of “Eternal Recurrence”’ is 
similar to Kierkegaard’s “Repetition Again’; however, Kierke- 
gaard’s Spiritual Man is distinguished from Nietzsche’s Superman 
by his claim to be striving for humility in the sight of God. The 
Superman flatly rejects humility before God or anyone else. 

Nietzsche proved his remarkable insight when he denied the 
existence of true humility: “The believer feels superior’ to the 
unbeliever. I shall believe in Christian humility when I see how 
a believer humbles himself before the unbeliever.’’?* 

Kierkegaard and Nietzsche were both fast writers. This was 
fortunate, because both were weak and sickly. Kierkegaard was 
handicapped by a hunchback, spindle legs, melancholia, and 
various mysterious ailments which apparéntly arose from psycho- 


logical disorders as well as from his frail constitution. Nietzsche 


also suffered psychological disorders and a frail constitution. 
Both men ceased productive writing in their forties. Kierkegaard 
died at forty-two. Nietzsche slipped into insanity during his 
middle years. 

It is interesting to note the spirit of rationalization which 
these men applied to their own ill health. Since they could not be 
strong, they would get around this handicap by claiming sickness 
to be a stimulant. A spirit of bravado enters their writings as 
they struggle with their foes, some of whom are real and some 
imaginary. They refused to see illness as a weakness. They refused 
to recognize that they lived in the vicinity of the abnormal. 
They cherished their deviation as having been ordained by fate, 
as enabling them to live more exaltedly, as enabling them to 
probe more deeply into the mysteries of existence. 

Kierkegaard and Nietzsche expected a new era to come in the 
history of mankind, an era which would fulfill their spiritual 
visions. Their decadent world with its frivolous business would be 
replaced by a superior one which would recognize true values. 
They themselves would be torn to pieces but in the process they 
would preach faith in a new gospel so that mankind might have 
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a more abundant life. ‘Mankind has still much before it,” said 
Nietzsche.*4 
Not long before he died, Kierkegaard wrote these prophetic 


words: 


One thing I have come to know thoroughly: the abys- 
mal lack of character in man. But how sad it is, there 
was yet some truth in me. But after my death they 
will all praise me in such a manner that the young 
people will believe I had been respected and ‘revered 
in life. This, too, is part of the metamorphosis that truth 
suffers... in reality. The same contemporaries who have 
acted despicably will use the moment after death to say 
the contrary of yesterday, and thus everything will be 
confused. *°® 


Nietzsche said: ‘“‘Now do I bid you lose me and find yourselves; 
and only when ye have all denied me, will I return unto you.” 

In September, 1855, Kierkegaard collapsed in the street. 
Like Nietzsche, half a century later, he refused to take the last 
sacraments at the hands of a “state official.” 

The writings of these men cannot be dismissed with a shrug. 
They have served to open the eyes of many so-called Christians 
to the shallowness of their religious practice. 

The commercialized religion of today needs another Kierke- 
gaard or another Nietzsche. 
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ILLUSION 


By Faye Cuitcore WALKER 


The dream your heart has cherished 
Exists perhaps no more, 

Lived perhaps not ever 

Upon a known shore; 


But fact is born of fancy, 
And truth’s eternal gleams 
Are seen perhaps more clearly 
Through error’s twisted beams. 








The Invariants of the Human 
Situation: Valuations and Limitations 


BY 





, SEARCH for invariants these days— 
particularly of those prevalent in the human situation—is 
suspect. Comparative studies of various primitive and advanced 
cultures have made one hesitant to talk about the so-called 
“invariants” which have turned out so frequently not to be 
invariants at all. But the increasing advance in scientific and 
social technology also contributes to this hesitant and suspicious 
attitude. If, nevertheless, we attempt to deal with the issue, 
it is only because we wish to submit for consideration certain 
facts and ideas the neglect of which might not be salutary to the 
species of which, willy-nilly, we all happen to be members. 

Whatever be the significance of the human situation in its 
transcendental aspect—i.e., in its relation to God, Nature, or 
History— the immanent significance of the situation is more or 
less well known to us. Finding oneself surrounded by objects 
of nature, on the one hand, and by human beings, on the other, 
it is inevitable that one’s experience of significance should be 
felt with respect to them. The beauties of the dawn, of the 
evening, and of night, the dewy freshness of flowers that laugh 
in the sun, the cool breeze that gently caresses and flies past our 
cheek—all these, and a hundred other aspects of nature, make 
the human heart stop and cry in wonder: What a delight to 
be alive on such a day as this! The loving look that makes the 
heart burst into a silent song, the friendship that has stood the 
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test of time, the unselfishness that suffers and still helps—all 
these have, time and again, given to man’s life a meaning and 
significance that has made him feel 


A little more, and how much it is— 
A little less, and what worlds away. 


The significance that thus arises in man’s life is not confined 
to any particular epoch, class, or person. It flows from the very 
situation of man as he finds himself amidst men and nature. 
The significance achieved in relation to other men, however, 
is more intense and significant for man than is the significance 
achieved in relation to nature. The reason for this may lie in the 
lack of intercommunication, which makes any communication 
with nature essentially one-sided. There certainly are moments 
when nature seems more near to us than does man—but, then, 
they are moments only. The alien character of the objects of 
nature, however, becomes modified through man’s work which 
gradually transforms mere things into objects of a more familiar 
nature—objects with which man can feel at home because they 
are the products of his own labor, his own imagination. It is 
imagination, incidentally, that makes man seek for beauty in 
his products and leads him to create a second realm of beauty 
where he sometimes imitates and sometimes transcends nature 
herself. 

Appreciation of beauty, whether in the form of natural or 
man-transformed objects, and interpersonal relationships, thus, 
form the two invariant values which can be realized by all 
persons in all sorts of situation. The forced laborer, the persecuted 


Jew, the slave in Rome, the prisoner in his cell, the soldier at 


the front—all can and do achieve interpersonal relationships 
which give to their lives a significance even in the darkness and 
gloom that surrounds them everywhere. 

However, there seems to be still another value—and a value 
of a radically different kind—which makes an equal claim for 
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being an invariant. The transcendence of time felt in the realiza- 
tion of the two values referred to above is momentary only. 
The wheels of time move on, and the vision breaks. The living 
experience lies shattered into fragments of a fitful memory, and, 
after some time, even these fragments elude our grasp. A yearning 
for the past that is projected into the future fills the human heart 
with a vague dissatisfaction and with a longing for horizons 
in Arcadia beyond which time stands still and happiness reigns 
supreme. The urge for the Infinite is the urge for the timeless— 
the timeless that is fleetingly experienced in the appreciation 
of beauty and the enjoyment of interpersonal relationships. 
The eternal impulse to change an insignificant present into a 
significant future provides a dynamic invariant of the human 
situation which is radically different from the static invariants 
previously noted. 

Up till now we have treated three invariants as providing the 
occasion for valuational realization for all human beings, irre- 
spective of epoch, class, or person. But, unfortunately, the concept 
of value is not a unitary concept. It contains within itself an 


inescapable duality. Value is not merely value but is value- 
disvalue. All three invariants, which seem so significant when 
seen in their positive aspects, turn into bitter gall when viewed 
from their negative poles. Let a positive interpersonal relation- 
ship turn into a negative one, and you know what the difference 


> 


is between heaven and hell. “Hell is other people,” said Sartre. 
Yes, but they are heaven too. The difference between heaven 
and hell is the difference between a positive and a negative 
relationship. Nature can never be as cruel as man. If men love, 
what can nature do? And if men hate, what will nature do? 

And the urge for the Infinite? What has it not trampled upon 
in its onward path? What mask has it not assumed to lure man 
into the arms of the devil? What has it not justified ? The ‘slave 
labor, the concentration-camps, the mass liquidations, the inqui- 
sition-—in short, the torture chambers of history. 
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The essential situation of man, thus, does not lie in the three 
invariants but in the capacity of being good or evil in those 
invariant situations. The technological revolution of our times 
seems to have hypnotized even the eminent thinkers of today. 
Like children they clap their hands and look wonder-eyed at the 
technological toys. An institutional change here and a techno- 
logical change there—and Arcadia would be here. They forget, 
however, that the situation of the man in the jet plane and of 
him who rides the lowly ass is the same. Their sorrows and their 
joys derive from the few persons with whom they are in signifi- 
cant relationship, and they can always be good or bad in the 
situations they find in life. No institution or technology can compel 
a man to be honest—and one can be dishonest in any situation 
one meets. “If all men were to behave like this’’— is the cry of all 
reformers; “‘and if they do not, let us force them to do so.” But 
who shall force the valuation dictator to be honest? What shall 
save him from being a tyrant? And what if he turn into that 
strange species, the self-righteous tyrant, who kills and tortures 
and liquidates for the sole end of ‘“‘your own good”? No, goodness 
cannot be guaranteed by institutions or technology or history 
or nature or even by God. Man’s ethical situation does not 
change, just as his interpersonal situation does not change. 

Beyond the ethical situation, beyond the interpersonal situation 
there lies a still deeper limitation of the human condition. It 
may be characterized as the psychological limitation. Our 
consciousness is essentially egocentric an’ voint-centric. Other 
men’s suffering is not my suffering; their joy is not my joy. Man 
is alone, literally alone, in his consciousness. Who has not felt 
the utter loneliness of pain when the other is felt as really “other”’ ? 
To stand by the bedside of one and look helplessly at the torture 
and suffering that tear the heart and to realize that one cannot 
feel the suffering and pain of the loved one—is not that the 
inevitable tragedy of all human hearts? I am I, and you are 


you—and we can only signal to each other on mountains far 
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apart. The desire to feel what the other one feels, the desire to 
be what the other one is, the impossible impulse to be all and feel 


all—who has not known it? 
Man’s consciousness, however, is not merely egocentric. It is 


point-centric too. It is inevitably confined to the ‘“‘specious 
present.”” The present pain obliterates all the joy that was in 
the past, and the happiness that sings in the present makes dim 
the pain that was felt yesterday. Memories and anticipations do, 
of course, have their joys and sorrows— but only when the present 
allows it. The past, therefore, is irrelevant to the present in an 
essential respect. As an object of knowledge, the present is 
understood only in relation to its past but, as felt and experienced, 
it exists in its own right and feels as irrelevant all that is not itself. 
Not only, therefore, is each man alone in his consciousness, but 
he is also alone in each moment of his consciousness. The moment, 
of course, is not a mathematical “‘instant’’ but is the “specious 
present.” 

These two features of consciousness—its egocentric and its 
point-centric character—make the human situation, as felt and 
experienced, radically different from the same situation as objec- 
tively known and understood. Objectively the situational difference 
between the Pharaoh and his slave is immense; but, as sub- 
jectively lived, felt, and experienced, it does not seem to be so 
different. The situational framework is accepted by both. The 
consciousness flickers for a moment, and the worry and anxiety, 
arising from objectivities however different, trouble in the same 
way. The slave may become an Aesop or an Epictetus—the master 
a Caligula or a Nero. The valuational and disvaluational pos- 
sibilities are always there. The son of a carpenter may become a 
world-teacher, but so also may the son of a prince. Objectively, 
Epictetus is a slave and Caligula an emperor; Christ is only 
a common man and Pilate the Procurator of Judea. But who does 
not see through the “objectivity,” except the “objective” thinker 
of today? 
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What we are attempting to point out, however, is a blasphemy 
which would be vehemently rejected even by those who see 
through the “objectivity.” The life as lived, felt, and experienced 
could not have been very much different in the case of Christ or 
Caligula or the Procurator of Judea. The consciousness of each 
was circumscribed to the immediate present, and the present, 
when it was succeeded by another present, must have lost most 
of its significance. Furthermore, the consciousness of each was 
his own, and, however much he might try, he could never become 
the other. To any mind trying to understand, the conscious life 
of each would appear to be a continuity where the past and the 
present are indissolubly linked together. But to the mind that 
lives and experiences, the past does not exist. Whatever is, is 
in the present. The temporal distinctions do not exist for the 
experiencing consciousness. 

The invariant structure of human consciousness sets, then, the 
limitation to the human situation on its subjective side. On the 
objective side the limitation is set by the essentially interpersonal 
situation of man. Within these limitations man can always realize 
value or disvalue. His relations with nature and his urge for 
transcendence are the two other situations wherein he can always 
realize significance. Man’s situation, therefore, does not vary 
from epoch to epoch, from man to man. The sinner and the saint, 
the emperor and the slave, the primitive and the modern—they * 
are all the same with respect to the human situation. 

Yet, eminent thinkers think otherwise. They have classified 
the catalogue of everything that humanity has gradually acquired, 
and man counts his riches on his fingers and feels that they are 
right. But he quickly forgets his pride and feels unhappy—because 
one whom he loves has been cold, or because the queue is long’ 
and he has to wait, or because... well, there are a thousand 
“‘because’s” and one can choose what one likes. 
in the human situation 


» J 


For some, neglect of these ‘invariants’ 
has resulted in a hysteric utopianism according to which heaven 
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is just around the corner. Others, who seem to sense only decline 
and doom on the horizon, look longingly back to times and ages 
when the human situation was presumably better. Both groups 


forget that the human situation, as felt and lived, is always the 


same. Heaven and hell are not in the past or the future but are 
in the present from which the human consciousness cannot escape. 

It would be futile and foolish to deny the immense techno- 
logical advances that have taken place in various fields. It would 
be equally absurd to question the structure of postulational 
knowledge on which those advances have been based. The 
problems and the possibilities evoked by the new techniques 
and the new knowledge are a challenge to man’s daring and 
imagination. Still, these are only the variants. But it is important 
to be conscious of the invariants which remain unaffected by the 
variables of the human situation; for the latter provide only the 
framework. It is necessary to be conscious also of that which is 
within the framework. 

The new techniques and the new knowledge suggest new pos- 
sibilities. The invariants are the limits of possibility. A conscious- 
ness that is aware both of the possibilities and the limits may 
temper the valuational conflicts of today. In the field of individual 
consciousness, the awareness may bring the realization that per- 
sons are more important than are things, that heaven and hell 
depend not so much on external conditions as they do on the 
individuals themselves. To bring this fact again to the attention 
of the reader has been the aim of my argument. 








Athens or Jerusalem? 


BY 


FRANK R. SNAVELY 





Max. ALONE, is reponsible for the 


social unrest and turmoil of our time. His problem is he himself, 
his irresponsibility to a humanity made noble by Divinity. 
Cassius, in succinct truth, said, ‘Men at some time are masters 
of their fates; The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves,...”"! Therefore, the solution to man’s dilemma will be, 
by the very nature of the case, whether he will find fulfillment 
in himself alone, or with God. The problem is not one of accept- 
ance or rejection of humanism, but rather which type of 
humanism will he choose: selfish self-sufficiency or humanity 
dignified by Spirit. In answer Christianity has long affirmed 
that the fulfillment of human destiny lies only in the God-man 
relationship. The alternative experience, to state the case Bibli- 
cally, is social and individual hell. 

The reformation of our social order from disease to health is 
an obvious necessity. We are immersed in propaganda mediums 
which ceaselessly illustrate the crisis of our age, the most notorious 
being the daily newspaper, which headlines disorder from indi- 
‘vidual fear to international hysteria. 

However chaotic our world may be, we are probably the most 
fortunate of known civilizations. Prior to the last world conflict, 
Alexis Carrel wrote that ours’ is the first civilization capable of 
discerning the cause of its own decay.* Our vision of the future 
is limited, but our ability to analyze past cultures has immense 
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significance. It is possible to correct the future and the present 
by probing into the past. Through honest confession of his 
mistakes and the desire to learn, man can evaluate and utilize 
the best of his history and emerge with a blueprint for tomorrow. 
Yesterday’s tragedy becomes today’s remedy. Antiquity offers a 


lesson for the future. 

In what civilization or time, then, can there be found an 
approximation to the present problem of man’s moral and 
spiritual obligations? It seems that Greece and Judah offer the 
best resemblance to modern man’s problem of humanisin. In 
the Greek world man became his own standard and thereby 
became a moral and spiritual failure. By contrast, in the Hebraic 
society man was linked with God. Give classical names to modern 
man’s problem and it is virtually the same as that of Greece and 
Judah. Two cities, Athens and Jerusalem, embody the highest 
peak of their respective cultures. Symbolically speaking, modern 
man is making the same pilgrimage. He is making a spiritual 
journey—to Athens or to Jerusalem. 

At the present time it looks as though civilization has been 
time-machined back to the questionable glory of Athenian 
culture. The self-sufficiency of man, so exhorted by this age, 
duplicates the decadent side of the Greek world. As Lynn Harold 
Hough has finely stated: ‘‘With Greece in the background, every- 
thing in our troubled era can be seen in its true significance. 
With Greece taken out of the background, we confront the chaos 
without a clue.’’? 

In one sense Greece was better off when philosophy was 
more concerned with matter and before Greek philosophers 
discovered that man, too, was worthy of investigation. The latter 
pursuit led to immersion in pure humanism. The Greek mind 
rose from nature to man, and critics have plotted the death of 
Greece in the reversion of this r~ocess—from man back to nature. 
The same route has been plotted for our day. . 

In the highest period of Greek speculation, man discovered 
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himself; but the humanism of Greece did not go far enough. 
And the present dilemma is a reflection of this failure. Although 
the influence of materialism and secularism play an important 
part in the present crisis, the real problem is not that man is 


primarily interested in a greater amassing of physical comforts 


and material wealth. “Things” are only egotistical accessories, 
supporting his humanism. Actually, man is never concerned with 
“things” as much as he is concerned with himself. This is a basic 
teaching of Christ. No external environment threatens man; the 
inner man is the problem. Our crisis has arisen not because man 
has looked down but because he has failed to look up. Both, in 
ancient Greece and on the present scene, man has not pushed 
his humanity to its source—to God. 

The belief that man himself was more interesting than the 
natural elements characterized the height of Greek speculation. 
The intellectual value of man was discovered. Man became his 
own standard and was no longer a mere cog in a mechanistic 
universe. The Sophists placed man at the center of the universe, 
and the greatest among them, Protagoras, said, ““Man is the 
measure of all things.” Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle added that 
man is man because he possesses reason. 

Without this capacity for intelligent reasoning, no civilization 
could ever emerge from barbarism. Human intelligence can 
control and give meaning to life. This insight distinguishes the 
materialistic from the humanistic phases of Greek culture. Early 
thinkers had taught that man was totally conditioned by natural 
law. Later thinkers lifted man from the kingdom of nature and 
placed him on a pedestal by himself, by virtue of his intellectual 
faculties. Thus man became his own standard of measurement. 

In this light Greece is a lesson for our day. The collapse of 
that society teaches that, although humanism is good enough to 
lif man above nature and the brutes, it is never sufficient to 
bring him to his full birthright. Self-sufficiency is a false optimism. 
Finally man must look beyond himself. Man’s problem is to 
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discover and recognize his own limitations. He must realize that 
he cannot stand unless he stands with God. 
Paul Elmer More arrived at this same conclusion: 


The high value of being a man—is that éelos attainable, 
is it even approachable without religion? The question 
disquiets me as a humanist.... I turn to my great 
Aristotelian friend of the present, ... but in this matter 
I am still left unsatisfied. Mr. Babbitt admits “‘an element 
of truth in the assertion of Plato that things human can- 
not be properly known without a previous insight into 
things divine.” He goes further than this, and accepts 
the thesis of Pascal to the effect “that unless man has the 
support of the supernatural, unless in short he attains 
to true humility, he will fall fatally either into the Stoic 
pride or else, through the intermediary stage of scepti- 
cism, into the Epicurean relaxation.’’* 


The Hebrews learned what the Greeks did not: that the element 
which set man off from nature, and made him superior to it, 
was the very thing which could also make man a:son of God. 
What the Hebrew believed about himself in relation to his God 
accounts for the peculiarities of his religion as diverse from 
every other faith. His relationship with God was neither a myth 
nor a legend but an event in human history. Israel believed that 
the God of the universe spoke his revelation through the “‘chosen 
people.” Historically there occurred in Judaism what could not 
occur philosophically in Greece. 

This revelation is seen in progressive events from Abram 
through the prophets. Elmslie believes that it reaches its deepest 
expression in Jeremiah, who emphasized a personal religion. 
Although the popular trend was toward a national religion, the 


personal emphasis reached its height during the time of Jeremiah: 
“In the years 626-608 B.c. the greatest event that was taking 
place was not the decline and fall of Assyria, but the transition 


from the ancient conception of Deities interested each in its 
nation to belief in one God, concerned for every man.’’® 
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The religious man was supreme in the Hebraic society, and 
in Greece it was the philosophical man. In a final comparison 
of values, the religious man supersedes the philosophical man. 
The Hebrew was not linked with a metaphysical proposition 
but with the actual ultimate reality. The origin and destiny of 
Hebraic humanism derived its purpose and existence from God. 
Greece had delivered man from nature, but in Israel man was 
delivered from himself. 

However, the revelation of the True Man was never complete 
until it became a historical certainty. It became complete in the 
historicity of the Word made flesh; Christ, Son of God, born 
a man. It is rather ironical that humanism reached its zenith in 
Hebrew culture, where it was found that man could communicate 
with God, and that, nevertheless, that culture rejected the highest 
revelation of what humanity should be like—the Incarnate Son. 
It is even more ironical to observe that, although Judaism gave 
birth to Christianity, Christian faith found its greatest reception 
in Gentile cultures. Jerusalem gave Athens what it had not 
succeeded in doing for itself. 

Christ is God’s revelation to man, direct and personal. If we 


are to take seriously His command, “Follow me,” we see in the 
founder of Christianity all the possibilities of human nature 
under God. God thinks man worth saving. The spiritual nature 
and the divine worth of man are authenticated by the personal 


interest of the Divine. 

Humanism, by itself, is only a half-truth. Christianity has 
claimed that this is the heart of any individual dilemma, of any 
international crisis. What man does with his spirit is his paramount 
problem. The attitude he takes toward himself, as he stands in 
relation to God, decides his deliverance or his judgment. 

Human life is dignified, but not apart from God. The misunder- 
standing of this truth has led to the present social debacle. Greece 
failed to comprend this insight; Israel eventually lost it. But 
Hebraic humanism supplied what was lacking in Greek humanism. 
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Today the alternative before man might be couched in such - 
terms as, which city shall be man’s residence, Athens or Jerusalem ? 
Where is our spiritual pilgrimage taking us? 


NOTES 
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CARDINAL ON A GRAY DAY 


By M. KatTHLeeN HALEY 


Splitting Day’s misty shroud, he flashes forth, 
Like some magician in a cape of red; 

And with him comes the spark of miracles, 
A sense of quickening, until this dead 

And hollow morning is a glorious thing— 

A crimson promise and a fiery song; 

Because a bird, life-embered, chose our bush, 
Because, on this gray day, he came along. 


Though he may linger only long enough 

To drop three lucid notes into our hearts, 

His wand, that turned the mist to pearl and rose, 
Shall touch our dreams long after he departs— 
Till we shall see him, there amid the gloom, 

A scarlet popp,’ bursting into bloom. 








Eternal Life 


BY 


H. H. LIPPINCOTT 





O.. CANNOT help but be in awe when 


he contemplates the mystery of eternity, of life, and of the mar- 
velous structure of reality.”! That is what Albert Einstein said 
to a young man who was worried about significance in “a 
universe that was dying.”’ Always at home with lonely contempla- 
tion and with massive mysteriousness, Einstein never let himself 
lose touch with wonder. He treasured the sense of what he called 
“‘a holy curiosity.” In the far frontiers, in which he pioneered 
with greatness, he contemplated the distant and the deep, and 
his mind, making common cause with the passion to know, 
glimpsed a new picture of the Cosmos—framed about the fourth 
dimension. When he staked out his claim in that incomprehensible 
stuff which seems to give existence its structure, Einstein was 
wrestling with the impenetrable, the illusive, the awful mystery 
we call time. 

This problem of time, said Berdyaev, is the problem of all 
problems. Its mystery, immune to ages of analysis, is still a myster- 
ious and baffling thing, strangely unintelligible to our little minds. 
There is in each of us a capacity to catch flashes but, for the most 
part, we remain unenthralled. It eludes understanding, for 
understanding is a thing of the moment, and time is too vast 
for the littleness of “‘now.” With intuitions, like a light in a fog, 
we wonder at times where we shall find that which did not arise 
and which will not pass away. Strange odd interest, that! 
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The present cannot contain all that there is, for in such a 
case what becomes of the past and what will make the future? 


b 


‘“‘Where, Mummie,”’ asked a little girl, “is yesterday and what’s 
tomorrow doing now?” William James always marveled at the 


way “the present” continuously exfoliated out of itself without 


ever escaping. Time, contemplated deeply, throws a dreamlike 


unreality over life. How is the present pushed on by the past 
and sucked forward by the vacuity of the future? The magic of 
the process defies explanation. It is the “standing wonder of 
experience” which, after all the ages, stili awaits some satis- 
factory interpretation. Before the mystery of time, everything— 
the gifts of reason, the formulas of logic, the technics of science— 
everything breaks down. Time is something the understanding 
does not understand. You cannot see the thing; you canno? think 
it into form; you cannot feel its substance or dream its nature. 
When you try to analyze its parts, they disappear in fogs of 
metaphysics. 

Is the “present”’ itself real? You cannot argue that it is, for 
“the present,” by hypothesis, is without a past and without a 
future and, therefore, without duration; but duration is the 
conditioning factor of existence. This leaves two things to time— 
the past and the future—neither of which is real, because the 
past is dead and the future is not yet born. If time were real, 
it would have to stand or move. If it stands, past and present 
coexist—an impossibility. If it moves, where does it move from 
and where does it move to? It would have to leave a timeless 
void behind and move into a timeless void ahead. The implica- 
tions of the logic are amazing. If the present is a timeless plane 
between a timelessness that was and a timelessness that is to be, 
the astonishing conclusion is that time itself is entirely timeless. 
Indeed, if the past, the present, and the future are all timeless 
and unreal, can anything exist at all? This is, of course, weird 
and eerie business. Yet all the thinking of all the ages has failed 
to haul down into understanding this massive mystcry—time. 
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There are no real solutions of this problem, otherwise all the 
greatest of reasonable philosophers would not have hazarded 
so many different guesses. 

“Sooner or later man must break an eye to look at what he 
sees and is—a being of mystery beating at the trap of time.” 
But the process is a game with queer relations and loose ends. 
Inward-time differs from solar-time. Events are long in a child’s 
life and short in old age. If “‘time is the mind of space,” how can 
“ta boy be made old while he is still a kid” ? At one level of temper- 
ature fruit flies stay young and live. At another temperature 
they age and die. If time goes to pieces in a dream—and it does— 
how can the stability of the dreamer remain unimpaired. The ° 
waking problem is yet still deeper. We assume everything to be 
“in the present” because the trick of things makes the present 
the sole reality. But even as we name it, this sole-reality spins 
into the nothingness of the past. 

My consciousness of time which consists of a sense of reality 
is, as a certain mysterious time-span, a quantum which I own; 
but it is a possession which I cannot understand. As the philos- 


opher Edman put it, how can today be real when it will be 
yesterday tomorrow and ‘when both tomorrow and yesterday 
are themselves unreal? It is very puzzling, he thought. 

Deep down, beneath the mysterious span of existence, Schiller 
contemplated with awe the wonders that must lie hidden there. 


Our strange awareness of mysteries is a token of forces within us 
that have something to do with greatness. But if time is beyond 
our comprehension, then, ina yet stranger way, we cannot . 
understand ourselves. These baffling mysteries may be a higher 
logic’s way of telling us that we are vastly more significant than 
we now have powers to comprehend. “From microbes to stars, 
from mind to matter, from thought to electrons, everything 
always turns out to be infinitely vaster than our wildest dreams . . . 
no minimum or small view of anything is sensible.”? Just as 


there are more stars than we can see, so the mystery about time 
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and about ourselves argues that we are greater than we can at 
present think or feel or know. 

Ancient philosphers thought that time was the measure of 
all things. They were wrong. Without timelessness there would 
be no time. The boundaries and outlines that give sustaining 
form to time are the boundaries and outlines that only timelessness 
affords. Neither can exist without the other. The same law runs 
through the structural set-up of ourseives. In us there is a reality 
beyond and independent of the temporal flow. Otherwise there 
would be for us no consciousness of change or time. At the gates 
of this vaster citadel our mundane reason spins thin and dry. 
What are petty digits like centuries? What are a thousand years? 
“O the little more and how much it is and the little less and 


what worlds away.” 

How can you know what is real in what you call “the eternal 
now’? Look at the stars that still shine, though they have been 
gone for a million years. This means real appearance to which 
no outward reality corresponds. These misleading facts in the 
time-span made Benjamin Blood fearful about the dependable 


realities of time. Light years, fleeting seconds, facts, illusions, 
changelessness and change—all root in the fabulous mystery we 
commonly think of as the temporal flow. Who fathoms all that 
is involved? It takes no longer to contemplate a thousand years 
than to contemplate ten minutes, ‘‘and yet this is the miracle; 
both may be thought of in their true extent.’’* Think again of 
that past that is gone as if it had never been, and of that future 
that is sure to be but is wholly nonexistent. 

We are not playing with semantic trickeries to make illusions 
fascinating. These problems are real. Our lives are made up out 
of them. They are all-important, strangely and mysteriously 
all-important. We fail to face them at our peril. Here, as always, 
the bait for greatness is difficult; littleness remains cheaply and 
easily amused. 

The mind never wakes up if, like the pagan chieftain, it finds 
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‘difficult thinking uninteresting.”’ On the other hand, contem- 
plate the mind-expanding power of the great eleventh book of 
Augustine’s Confessions—one of the most important contributions 
to the problem of time in the whole history of philosophy. To 
know something of the time-mystery, even if denied the solution, 
deepens life. The discipline of facing what may be beyond our 


grasp does something to us. Only superficiality would decry 


duration as a mere continuance, for lastingness is one of the marks 
of value. On the other hand, little worth clings to that life whose 
sole claim to greatness is its length. It is better to be able to say 
“I have lived” than it is to be condemned to say “I have lasted.” 
“A life may be as beautiful in five minutes as in a hundred 
years.” Time is not the yardstick of deep things. “Energy itself, 
for instance, has no age.” “The soul of the world is as young 
as it has ever been and as old as it will ever be.”* Man’s 
indifference to the mysterious challenges and paradoxes of time 
is an incomprehensibie enchantment with superficiality. We 
would be different if our pattern of behavior were otherwise. 
There must be something vastly greater than simply more and 
more of such as we have had. We need new inward dawns, 
newer and deeper types of being, newer and profounder categories 
of thought; in short, we need enormous enlargement coupled with 
a more momentous power of knowing. Knowing—that, sir, is 
great reality. 

When Miinsterberg came home from the funeral of a dear 
friend, he wrote a provocative piece about the meaning of life. 
He saw through the tricks of time to life’s ultimate aims. ““The 
lasting essential of Einstein’s discovery rubs out the possibility 
of temporal objectivity.”” No hourglass estimates value. That is 
what might be called soul-business. When a solitary spirit is 
awake in vigils of suspense, there may be more in a single hour 
than in a thousand years of empty lives. Time may be the 
mysterious instrument that helps to weave meaning into men, 
but time does not run the show. In the roaring rush of realism, 
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time-modifying factors are lost sight of. Time, for the feeble- 
minded, is vastly different from chronological time. Insects fed 
at a set hour each day will return on schedule to the feeding 
trough, but if the temperature of the environment is raised, they 
come too early; if it is lowered, they come too late. The time- 
element in the colors of the spectrum, the frequency speed, is 
measurable in units of heat. What if other factors—by laws that 
are not known now and under conditions which at present are 
unimaginable—can modify still more the response to, and the 
sense of time? There is a queer mystification in the baffling idea. 
Time can only be made out of the past, the present, and the future, 
all three of which seem essentially unreal. Space and time may 
be ways of putting sense into sensation—not things perceived, 
but modes of perception. From this Kantian analysis all through 
the tidy theories of philosophers, we can amass interesting and 
stimulating ideas, but time remains a baffling and illusive mystery. 
It is, indeed, as Edman puts it, a “puzzling affair.” The breath- 
taking thought in it all is that we seem ourselves to be strung 
like beads on the stuff out of which it is made. To deepen the 
enigma we seem also to transcend the temporal. 

The interplay between time and mind spins out interesting 
and astonishing ramifications. “Yes,” said a magician to an 
ancient King, “I will show you a miracle. Here are four acorns. 
Will your Majesty stoop down and plant them along the edge 
of this clear and quiet pool ... and then will your Majesty, 
while still stooping, close your eyes and tell off a count about a 
hundred ?”” The King did so. ‘““Now,” said the magician, “look 
up!” The King looked up and saw four towering oak trees. 
“Wonderful,” he exclaimed, “this is indeed a miracle!’ ‘““How: 
long,”’ asked the man of magic, “were you stooping with closed 
eyes ?”’ “Only a second,” said the King. “‘No,” said the magician, 
“eighty years have passed in that moment of time.” The King , 
caught a glimpse of his image in the pool. His garments were 
threadbare. He was an old man. He was angry and shouted, 
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‘**There is no miracle then.” “It was a miracle,” said the wonder- 
worker, “it was a miracle until you thought of time!’ Walking quietly 
away the magician was heard to say, ““What is the difference 
between a second and eighty years? A miracle is a miracle 
whether it happens in a couple of centuries or in a couple of 
minutes.’’ Can any sweep of time take from greatness the miracle 
it is? If so, will “eternal life’’ wash thin in the long and everlasting 
years? 

A member of a mountain-climbing party of scientists, high in 
the Alps, slipped and was lost in a crevass of the glacier’s ice. 
The survivors, computing the movement of the ice-flow, predicted 
that the body would again appear at the bottom of the mountain 
at a certain date and place many years later. When the predicted 
date arrived, the surviving members of the party returned to see 
if the prediction would come true. They were themselves all old 
men now. At their encampment they waited ... and lo! at the 
dawn of the second day, the body, melting out of the ice, 
reappeared as young and fresh as the day he left them. 

What magic made the survivors old and kept the lost man 


young? Something in the story sets off a sense of wonder in the 
mind. The principle is simple, but the idea is startling—that one 
human body at seventy years of age can be old and another, 
at the same age, can be young. Is it time, or temperature, or life, 


or mystery out of which the changes come? 

Are the “real things’ temporal? For the sake of money a man 
will risk all the advantages he possesses, but he gambles with his 
life only when impelled by immaterial and timeless instincts 
that are bent upon culture, love, honor, and faith. In the bottom- 
law core of greatness, we do not strive for more space and more 
time, or for more things and more gadgets, but, rather, for more 
significance and more influence and more values and deeper 
satisfactions. The central passion of the soul is “to live’ rather 
than “‘to last.’”’ Of course, it is difficult to stop dreaming of the 
ultimates in the terminologies of time. In a world of flux and of 
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flow and of decay, it is human to treasure the capacity to endure. 
In the commonplace-run of things, man too often thinks that 
permanence is the maximum of all his desires. That is why he 
searches for it even more passionately than he does for happiness 
itself. But here he falls victim to a common fallacy—the-striving 
for more space and time rather than for deeper things. 

It would be wrong, I think, to say that time is what constitutes 
eternal life. Here, perhaps, we will see more clearly if we slip 
over into the philosophy of Galilee. For centuries western reli- 
gious institutionalisms have fanfared words like “everlasting,” 
“eternal,” and “forever.”’ We should perhaps now, at this tardy 
date, begin to realize that faith is not a multiplication of minutes 
but an expanding significance in being; not a feat of endurance 
but a utilization of the profounder categories of creative thought; 
not just lasting out interminable years but finding the momentous 
spiritual consciousness that reaches right into the heart of God. 
Until you peel off the piled-up misconceptions that now hide 
Christianity, you cannot find out the momentous truth about 
that genius of Golgotha who was interested in a “real presence,” 
not in a “real time.” He was calling men out of time-drenched 
existence, beckoning them to a transcendent kingdom. He did 
not encourage people to long for what might be repulsive and 
intolerable endlessness—a mere inheritance of abiding years. He 
was not interested in a superagency that could spin out a mass 


production of everlastingness. The burden of the Galilean’s 
mission, wet with the blood of Gethsemane and touched with the 
miracle of the Cross, was challenging mortals to something 
vastly more momentous than bargains in endless years. In the 


greatest prayer He ever prayed for His disciples, He asked, not 
that they should live long or that they should have life without 
end but, rather, that in the deepest of their essential depths they 
should have something great to do with God. 

The temporal as important poses problems, especially for 
literalists. If existence and destiny are things of time, what will 
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happen when the Angel of Revelation bestrides the world and 
announces “‘time shall be no more”’? The great Galilean answered 
every question about “the way to everlasting life’ by urging 
people to treasure the timeless values rather than the things 
of time. He made clear that salvation lies in the relationships 
established with the Soul of the World. Reality can be nothing 
other than “reality for thought.’’ In its ultimate form it is God- 
consciousness. Here is the miracle and mystery, namely, “Show 
we know other minds.’’® This knowledge— inexplicable as it is, 
in the case of other men or God—remains the standing wonder 
of experience. 

What, then, is eternal life? The answer of Jesus to this greatest 
of all questions is seldom, if ever, pointed out. This is amazing, 
for His reply is a momentous thing. When the Universe puts the 
question about eternal life, Jesus quietly but everlastingly answers, 
“This is Life Eternal ... to know the only true God.” He does 
not build upon the vagaries of precarious time or think in terms 
of multiplying interminable years. He solemnly emphasizes the 
need for that enormous enlargement of being, coupled with the 
immeasurable and miracle power of knowing. To know God is a 
transcendent experience.’ It may be something that comes with 


appreciable force only at rare moments. But the background 


fact of it is always waiting for the spiritual pioneer. Reality can 
be exiled to the wings, or it can be given star-billing in 
the experiences of men. 

To know God! This amazing and incomparable possibility 
staggers human thought. One must meditate long upon all that 
is involved if he is to comprehend the immense implications. 
Once a life achieves it, even in fragmentary form, nothing else 
matters. The God-emotion is the mightiest accomplishment of 
the mind of man. 

The experience is a threshold to still vaster spiritual potentiali- 
ties. The prayer of Jesus struck deep and far when He asked 
the Infinite that his disciple might “be one with the Father!” 
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The implications are staggering. They mean that man, in the 
peak possibilities of his religious venture, can himself be God. 
All this on the authority of the most absolutely right thinker that 
history has ever known. ‘‘What these eternal triumphs are, I do 
not know, I only know that they are real.”’ The big things are 
big and we live by them, but it would be rash to say that we under- 
stand them, especially when the big things make the mystery 
“where the forces of two universes meet.” “It’s a curious thing 
this matter of God ... but I find myself less and less able to do 
without Him.’ “‘We and God have business with each other; 
and in opening ourselves to his influence our deepest destiny is 
fulfilled.’’* 

The core-center of the problem may be significantly stated in 
the prayer of that One who knew so well how to pray, eternal 
life is to know the only true God and the Jesus Christ whom that 
God has sent. 

In conclusion, the challenging and awful summons is clear, 


namely, if God is the sovereign fact of existence—and He is— 


then, say what you will, God, for each of us, is the sovereign 


business of life. 
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Physical Locale in 


The Ring and the Book 


BY 


JENNY LIND PORTER 





= beat hard, and brains, high-blooded, 


ticked: against what background? Physical locale has tremendous 
impact and symbolism with reference to The Ring and the Book’s 
men and women. The poem begins. and ends with the catching 
and tossing of the old yellow book toward us; begins with its 
discovery in the buzzing noontide blaze of Florence, amid 
skeleton bedsteads and wardrobe drawers agape, so that we are 
at once infected with curiosity about the real—not fable, but 
fact. And Browning says, in effect, ““Look, it was sandwiched 
in between such volumes as held Dumas (realm of the improbable 
adventure), Horace (the remote), miracles (uncertainty), and 
the death and life of saints (not ordinary people). But this is 
about people you and I could have known. ...’” Then he tells 
us that he let it lie on the agate table by the twin cherubs and the 
tarnished frame (perfect symbolism for Pompilia and Guido) 
while he himself went out on the terrace and sought the busy 
human sense beneath his feet, the life that was in Felice Church, 
the visible road to Arezzo. 

Physical locale is used with subtle intent. Rome is the saviour 
city; the very name means security to Pompilia and Capon- 
sacchi, but, ironically, they never achieve it. One thinks of 
Chekhov’s three sisters, who fret out a whole play over not going 


to Moscow. Browning has given us a whole poem about not 


getting to Rome. Nor should we overlook the subtle irony of 
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the old yellow book’s lying forgotten in the sunlit market place, 
a truth darkened over, a blaze of life and passion with which 
the babble of tongues is no longer concerned. Did the tale, like 
the fleeing pair, never really reach Rome? The setting recalls 
Bacon’s Idols of the Market place, and this is doubtless our 
answer. 

Castelnuovo’s romantic name contrasts with the few mean 
hutlike homes huddled together at the bleak hill-foot. What 
paradox that the crowing of morning chanticleers and the stupid 
grins of the stable grooms are background for a scene which 
some will call a Helen, Paris, Troytown analogue (with the 
unheroic Guido as Menelaus) ! The bedside episode at Castelnuovo 
takes on meaning for the sensitive reader if he recognizes it as the 
second of three bedroom contrasts in the poem: first, the picture 
of Pompilia stealing from the side of the sleeping count and 
gliding, ghostlike, through the great dark rooms, in and out of 
the tapestries; then the bedside at Castelnuovo, where Pompilia 
starts from her wax-like posture to become an avenging angel in 
a morality play, with Guido a black devil grasping for her soul; 
and, finally, the low pallet where she lies like a broken flower 
beneath the sheet, part saint, part little girl, part woman. 
Rembrandt has no more affecting chiaroscuro: the darkness and 
gloom of Arezzo’s palace speak to us of Pompilia’s unhappiness, 
and the terrible flaming sword in the sunny room at Castelnuovo 
serves only to point up the black Guido and the shadows which 
will claim the girl once more. So, too, amid the villa’s gaiety, 
when Pietro’s mild jokes and Violante’s cheerful bustle seem to 


push away all harm, we notice that Pompilia asks about the cold 
drifts outside. Even her wedding day was on a grey December 
eve—how it rained! Browning skillfully matches an inner life to 
seasons of the year or changes in the elements: when Pompilia 
dreams that the priest will really take her away from Arezzo, 
light falls through the lattice squares into her room, into her very 
soul, and a broad yellow sunbeam touches a dripping shag of 
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weed nearby and makes it a thing of beauty. Pompilia at seventeen 
talks about the evening of life, and a winter of spirit, in terms 
which grow more poignant when later we hear much the same 
thing from the eighty-six year old Pope. Guido thinks of spring- 
time when he sits on the straw in his cell, and he recounts the 
most terrible horribilia against this mental locus of the world’s 
budding time. And on the sombre February day when the Pope 
sits beside a lathen crucifix to make his decision, he dreams of 
his boyhood and long, warm afternoons. Significant indeed is 
Guido’s advent in Rome at the Christmas season; when the 
bells ring only of joy on earth, good will to man, the Count plans 
the murder of Pompilia. At the villa Pompilia rejoices with her 
mother and father over New Year’s as his ominous tap is heard 
at the door. 

Arezzo is a memorably characterized setting. The pride and 
genteel poverty of the Franceschinihood abide there amid 
dog-snap and cat-claw, curse and counterblast from the in-laws. 
For Pompilia, it is trap and torture place; for the foolish Violante, 
a palace one might run to and be safe. She and Pietro are eager to use 
the twilight, taste a treat, and she assures Pompilia it will be a 
palace where she will rule as queen. And what is it? Fruit 
plucked off the cobwebbed family tree has little flavor; the frames 
are gilt-mouldered; and the old couple who thought to realize 
a serene life’s ending are housed in a sepulchre and pick garbage 
on a pewter plate. Tertium Quid gives us an analysis of life at the 
palace and enjoys his own every word. The Franceschinis could 
afford to be poor better than most. Out of the vast door scut- 
cheoned overhead, the serving man crept on Saturdays to cater 
for the week at the market: begged a liver, a gizzard overlooked, 
minced these to give the beans. a taste, and, while beans were 
cooking, showed visitors the rooms where the Raphael hung— 
his napkin in half-wiped hand. The family servant quite haughtily 
reminds these nouveaux riches, who like building where they used 
to beg, that they may wallow in their wealth but they still 
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haven’t the position of the housemaster, even though he can’t 
afford to stop the ceiling holes that the rain has rotted. 

The Browning student always grows interested in puzzling 
out the character of such narrators designated only as Other 
Half-Rome or Tertium Quid. Certainly Tertium Quid’s “‘appetitive”’ 
nature reveals itself in his glory over the meager fare served the 
slow-to-abdicate Countess Mother and her new in-laws. He 
calls them no congenial dish, but ill-agreeing morsels put together; 
indeed the whole marriage and household were a concoction of 
brimstone, pitch, vitriol, and devil’s dung. Here at Arezzo 
lineage lacked the flag but lifted the pole; the wine was three- 
parts water, and the old mother used brocade strips from the 
seamy side of the wedding gown to sell and buy food. Guido 
himself explains that Pietro and Violante liked their meals 
better on fire-new spoons than under the Arezzo dais, the prece- 
meal canopy with the coroneted coat of arms a-top. And Canon Conti 
sums up Arezzo with a sigh: “I don’t go there much, for the 
chamber’s cold and the coffee pale.’”’ Much of our sympathy for 
Pompilia rests upon the contrast between the friendly, comfor- 
table home of her youth and the palace at Arezzo. 

The basic theme of The Ring and the Book is the complicated 
nature of truth and the difficulties for both ordinary man and 
artist in arriving at truth’s essence. Illustration of this may be 
found in Guido’s quite opposite viewpoint about Arezzo. The 


poverty there he recognizes, but he is also staunchly loyal to the 


old place. It means more to him than to Pompilia, more than the 
church; he connects it with rank and privilege. Images of hunt 
and game haunt his talk, for he is ever something of the country 
gev‘leman, and he speaks of riding in the Church’s preserve, 
park, and pale (though it does not preserve him). If anything is 
more real to him than the imminent axe, it is the greyhound 
shield and the story of how his ancestor acquired Arezzo from a 
grateful nobleman in the Holy War. All roads lead to Arezzo for 
Guido; his thinking is conditioned by his class: “‘I am the representa- 
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tive of a great line!’’ Rank-conscious, he judges others so; 
since he has not succeeded, he takes pleasure in the taunt, “‘Go 
eat your heart, you’ll never be a Pope!” Force he appreciates, 
but the terrible patience of God is beyond him. Like Tertium 
Quid (another character with a hyper-developed social conscious- 
ness), who talks about Pompilia marrying a second-rate painter 
a-pushing up, poet a-slipping down, Guido congratulates his young 
wife on her rise from citizen to prince. He is angry to learn that 
the Franceschini name is in rattling ballad rhymes on the street 
or to suppose that a churchman will be honored by the folk at 
banquet because he “shrived the wretch” Franceschini. Seldom 
does he break away from this framework of class to realize, 
“IT am one sheer and huge mistake.’’ Against Guido’s obsession 
with his nobility we place Pietro’s confidence in his old friends, 
friends who would grope their way along a half-mile of road 
with staff and lantern on a moonless night just to have a chat 
with him. 


There is yet another aspect of environment which we should 


compare with the Arezzo locale. Pompilia had a rude awakening 
from the dream world of her childhood. As a little girl she had 
what Keats calls an allegorical mind, highly sensitive and imagina- 
tive. Her husband’s mind, under stress, reacts in terms of his 
life at his mother’s home. Now Guido is by no means a literal 
knave, nor is he incapable of envying Pompilia her taste of 
romance. But the ox that treadeth out the corn in one place goes round 
and round the path until it knows nothing of green field. Ruefully 
Guido wishes that the old odd corners of an empty heart might 
contain “the remnants of dim love, the long disused And dusty 
crumblings of romance.” Pompilia had a dream tapestry unlike 
those wall hangings at Arezzo which closed one in; her imaginings 
left her free and elated, and time and again the woman Pompilia 
turns sadly to a memory of those rainy afternoons at home when 
she and Tisbe played together. Her only notion of a cavalier was 
the young man in her parents’ tapestry, killing a monster. She 
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had married her cavalier, but he turned out to be the monster, 
and what he killed was her happiness. The girl-woman genius 
of Pompilia works out her past in symbols which make their 
painful comment on her tragedy. The history of me, she says, is 
what someone dreamed; / get to disbelieve it at the last. Gaetano 
is her only reality, and she cannot even have him. Someone has 
called too late, ““Why, you Pompilia in the cavern thus . . . with 
your arm about a wolf!” There is enough in Pompilia’s reminis- 
cence of these early days to recall her extreme youth to the reader, 
particularly the lines describing her pleasure in keeping her 
marriage secret: ““How would Giulia stare And Tecla smile and 
Tisbe laugh outright” if she were to tell them she was a married 
woran! But this twelve-year-old sly giggle to self is only part 
of her personality. Pompilia evinced an early maturity of under- 
standing, and the effect of a few daylight doses of plain light 
is not destruction of her powerful insight. 

There are three focal points for the dramatic tension of the 
Arezzo locale: the terrace which overhangs the street, the theatre, 
and Giuseppe’s church. To Pompilia and Caponsacchi the terrace 
is setting for a tryst of hope and mystery and recognition of 
spirit; to Guido the place is the object of jealousy and suspicion, 
whether he appointed its meeting or not. He wonders satirically 
if he should himself have tried wooing his wife with “provencal 
roses in his shoe . . . and trio of guitars.” But Giuseppe was never 
less the madrigal singer, never more sincere. The setting is perfect 
for the descrip‘ion of the now womanly Pompilia, tall, strange, 
beautiful, pale. And it is perfect no-man’s land for Guido’s 


chicanery and the contrasting other side of Truth: the couple’s 


integrity. Margherita lurks in the shadows like a foil in one of - 
Berlioz’s operas, the link between intrigue and forthrightness. 
Only a little less memorable is the theatre background, where 
the on-stage gaiety mocks the stern life Pompilia must endure 
and the two lovers sing with piercing irony, “True life is only 
love.” 
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Giuseppe’s church and his study are the third locale in Arezzo 
which gives us insight into action and character. It is obvious 
that Giuseppe (who himself might have been Duke) is quite 
another paste of a man from Guido, as we learn by placing him 
in his daily setting. First we see him kneeling before the Bishop, 
young and doubting his fitness for the holy life. He is no Brother 
Clout, a piece of piety who may clump-clump to Rome with beads 
and book in hand. We are very conscious of the fleshly Capon- 
sacchi when he describes his glance at the monk he stumbled 
over in his haste, prostrate and corpselike at the altar-foot, 
devoted to his corona, while he, Giuseppe, left for the smile of 
one behind a foolish fan. There is a turning back of this locale’s 
significance upon self and situation when the servant does not 
know the priest’s mission to save Pompilia has nobler motivation; 
“TI must to Rome,” says Giuseppe, and the servant smiles know- 
ingly. How far from what the servant had in mind is the sensitive 
response of this man to Pompilia’s distress! Browning draws a 
picture of Giuseppe brooding over his Thomas Aquinas, while 
the summa of his life, the best of him, is waiting in the deed he 
will dare for Pompilia. The twilight deepens around him, and 
we are told that it is the Ides of March. Canon Conti’s twisting 


of the mass to Jn Secula, in seculo-drum presages his friend’s decision. 


In court Caponsacchi returns to the locale of the study as des- 
cription of his future life: 


Just as a drudging student trims his lamp, 
Opens his Plutarch, puts him in the place 

Of Roman, Grecian, draws the patched gown close, 
Dreams 


He could not return to his books, however, without a dream more 
beautiful than all he had iearned in their pages. There is a 
remarkable parallel betweeii Caponsacchi’s association of Pom- 
pilia with Our Lady of all the Sorrows in the prayer chapel and 
Pompilia’s own peculiar tenderness for the statue of the Virgin 
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which she saw “At our street corner in a lonely niche, The babe 
that sat upon her knees, broke, Thin white glazed clay.” Her 
experience as mother has been just that pitiful, and all life was 
a poor pottery which cracked and broke. 

For Pompilia, Lucina’s church was physical center for her 
whole life. There she had put her names, Francesca Camilla 
Vittoria Angela Pompilia Comparini, her sorrow (the wedding), 
and her one joy (Gaetano) into the register. With a pang we 
read how fainting women and the pushing curious jammed 
Lucina’s apse, chancel, and organ loft after the murder; they 
perched on columns and spikes to get near the little marble 
balustrade, and those who jumped over the railing broke the 
woodwork. The porphyry was just painted on. Browning’s genius 
repeats in symbol the nature of Pompilia’s life, where nothing was 
ever what it seemed at first touch. 

The wedding scene and the variant interpretations of it are 
valuable addition to our study of physical locale. Guido recalls 
his wedding as he sits in his cell; outside the blackhooded Brother- 
hood of Death are waiting, but he lives again that rainy 


day when he wedded the girl Pompilia. His sneer and deliberately 
incongruous terms strike hard upon us when we think of the 
sequel: “Take notice we are lovers in a church Waiting the 
sacrament to make us one And happy!” The wedding was a 


dream-thing to Pompilia. She was aware of the heavy door’s 
click, two tapers, a short body and bushy yellow beard, Violante’s 
tight grasp, and all she cared about was getting home again. 
“Well treated to a wetting [wedding!], draggle-tails,” laughed 
Pietro, opening the door to them at home. On a note of comfort 
the irony suspends itself. 

The flight is a setting which we must study with reference 
to the growth of accretions upon truth. The atmosphere heightens 
the cavalier aspect of Giuseppe and permits the false testimony 
of the coachman, which looms so large in the eyes of Half-Rome 
and Tertium-Quid. Yet the delicate balance between friendship 
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and love is ours to define. To assist us we have their conversations 
on the journey. Pompilia tells Giuseppe about Lucina’s Church 
and how when bade confess there, she interposed (like Don 
Juan’s ward): ““Teach me what to confess!’’ Once the priest looks 
at the villa gate of a bishop, with the eagles and snakes inter- 
twined, and Pompilia inquires why he smiles. He replies that such 
was the man whom he had been told to fawn upon if preferment 
were his aim; but what would the bishop think if one were to 
come and say just the wrong thing, “‘What, still at work so grey 
and obsolete ?”? Such humor and sanity are worlds removed from 
Guido’s bitterness on the same point. Guido will scrape and sue 
before a man whom he inwardly despises, will traverse the half- 
mile avenue from the griffin-guarded gate to pretend reverence 
for an ecclesiast he terms in private, “my father’s lacquey’s son 
we sent to school.” Two men in the same setting: two vastly 
different portraits. 

In‘ the book called Tertium Quid all chatter of Pompilia’s 
fate is conditioned by the sophisticated drawing room locale. 
One is reminded of the butterfly circle which cries “Bravo” to 
Galuppi’s diminishing seventh. Her Eminence peeping o’er the 
cards has bartered honor for the shine of pearls, yet she clucks 
over the Guido-Pompilia ignominy is if she were first cousin 
to moral Gower and philosophical Strode. The joggling of his 
Grace’s elbow at cards is as important as the priest’s moral 
rectitude, while the endless references to food define Tertium 
Quid’s sphere quite thoroughly. 7. Quid slyly insinuates that the 
little witch Pompilia purposely managed to stay alive long enough 
to tell the story; he delights in tea leaves and seances, so we may 
attribute the scene with the tonsor who dealt in magic arts to 
his lively imagination. The Abate led Guido, he avers, to such 
a woman and cried, ‘““Tell him, my dear,” for “‘he intends to slip 
Twenty zecchines under the bottom-scalp Of his old wig when 
he sends it to revive For the wedding. ...”” 7. Quid has nothing 
under his own peruke but shallow thoughts of zecchines and 
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cards and exotic dishes. Note, too, his love of melodrama. He has 
the count lift Pompilia by her long, disshevelled hair and hold 
her away at arm’s length to say, “Aha!’’ This for the eyes of 
Her Eminence to grow round upon—not for the quest of truth. 

For Guido in his last days, the cell has not the reality of the 
axe and the gallows. He lives with death and enjoys tormenting 
the Abate Panchiatichi and the Cardinal with his reality: “. . . 
he stands And stiffens in the bristly nape of neck Daring you.”’ 
The execution he has imagined in every detail down to the rake, 
the broom, and the pitcher for his blood. With fine sarcasm he 
remarks how his early training in fencing and anatomy are of no 
avail; what use to know how a head is set on neck? Rome as 
quondam scene of Christian martyrdom provides magnificent 
background for Guido’s biting sentences about his march through 
the crosses. But the greatest horror of Guido’s end lies in the 
holiday spirit of Rome, which rents windows at six dollars 
each and is impatient to fall to its suspended chat as soon as the 
head falls. Browning gives us no better comment on how far truth 
and tragedy enter the hearts of those who live for bread and 
circuses. Guido himself feels the insouciant spirit of the city and 
asks, “‘Who’s that soprano Rome went mad about Last week 
while I lay rotting in my straw?’ And of all the suggestive 
details of place which Browning created, none is more ironic 
than the town’s decision to have the execution done in the gay, 
fashionable district rather than at the usual gallow’s site. Guido 
has an aristocratic setting to expire in. 

In Book VIII the touch-sense atmosphere makes a startling 
contrast to the dream-fade locale of Pompilia’s Book VII. The 
locale of a safe, warm home for such mediocrity as Hyacinthus 
and his brood makes us rebel the more at what life has brought 
Pompilia. To Hyacinthus nothing is so real as his own blazing 
hearth and groaning board. We can almost smell the pungent 
odors of cookery in his kitchen, see his plump wife and hale 
grandsire, pinch the dimpled Cinuzzo’s cheek. Yet thoughts of 
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Hyacinthus’ love for his little boy recall Pompilia and Gaetano 
and bring a rush of pity for what is grave and constant in human 
suffering. One puts aside Hyacinthus’s book with a memory of 
the wonderfully subtle laughter Browning could evoke for relief 
and catharsis. Law is the pork-substratum of the fry; the case is 
dry bones; Hyacinthus will make a pancake out of this mass of 
matter! Living for the low tastes alone he righteously condemns— 
the creeping cares about the animal life—and then solemnly 
hopes Giglia will have remembered the fennel. The accused’s 
case is not half so vital as the accusative case his child is mastering 
in Latin. 

The Pope rests in his room, and his mind returns again and 
again on the sea. The far-flung suggestion of the metaphor from 
sea which comes so naturally to the Pope’s lips establishes a bond 
between our eighty-six year old narrator and the little Antonio 
Pignatelli he once was, running barefoot along the sands of 
Naples. And it is appropriate not only for the character of the 
Pope as man but for his role as Fisher of Men. Impatient with 
Guido’s superficial religion, the Pope likens him to a fish which 
leaves its case to roam with inhabitants of slime; who shall 
believe one who points to the shell and protests, “But the case 
out yonder is myself.” ““ Nay, it is thou.”’ The Pope is sick at heart 
for the hypocrites who would swim deftly on the Galilean sea 
for purposes alien to the Lord’s will. And then he applies his 
love of the sea to a broader problem: why is it, he muses, that the 
pearl, faith, should be let lie by these fishers who want food? 
Why, when they might have it, do they dredge for whelks and 
mud-worms? 

The Ring and the Book has further meaning for us when we 
study Browning’s mastery of the psychology of widely separated 
ages. Middle age and its physical status is a prime conditioner 
of Guido’s thinking: “The fact is you are forty-five years old, 


Not very comely even for that age.’ Certainly the enduring 


pathos of his character arises from his sense of wasted years 
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and his futile wish that he could have made Pompilia love 
him. And when we read the Pope’s moving lines, it is always 
with a consciousness of his four score and six. As he sits in judgment 
upon these moral failures, he wantg to read the signs aright so 
that he can face Guido as God, without blenching a jot. Death 
will take his body very soon, he surmises, but perhaps the coming 
age will be instinct with a finer spirit of imaginative sympathy, 
justice, and truth. He himself has eyes grown sharp by use and 
an intellect which has perked and pried and brightened each 
nook, plus an unflinching critical appraisal of self ready to admit 
that he once changed a chaplain because he snuffled somewhat 
saying mass. The intelligence and honesty of a lifetime are on 


trial in this decision. 


; 
“Art may tell a truth Obliquely,”’ says the poet in the concluding 


lines of The Ring and the Book; “So write a book shall mean 
beyond the facts.” Even such a brief study as this of the multiple 
levels of significance on which sheer physical setting may be 
interpreted in Browning’s famous work bears tribute to his 


success. 








The Problem of Moral Values 
in Conrad and Faulkner 


BY 


JOSEPH X. BRENNAN ano SEYMOUR L. GROSS 





7. SPEAK of sin in modern fiction, 
most particularly in that written by non-Roman Catholic authors, 
is very often to speak, at least from the point of view of the authors 
themselves, of something that no longer exists. In an age when 
dissidence and confusion beset practically every human concept, 
when philosophies and psychologies multiply like religious sects 
in California, when ethics are frequently derived from science 
and sociology—in such an age it is understandable that sin in 
any theological sense can scarcely find foot-room. Human wretch- 
edness and fallibility are still there—in fact, they are more abun- 
dant than ever—but the nomenclature has changed, the orienta- 
tion has shifted. The modern novelist did not, of course, invent 
this world: it is his legacy from those writers of the nineteenth 
century who believed that they found in the data of biological 
investigation an accurate reflection of man’s moral state as well. 

It is too easy, however, to oversimplify the issue by indiscrim- 
inately grouping together writers who have only their least 
common denominator in common. For example, Robert Penn 
Warren, in his excellent introduction to Hemingway’s Farewell 
to Arms, asserts that the “violent and meaningless world” of 
Hemingway is likewise “the world of Zola or Dreiser or Conrad 
or Faulkner.’ It is true that the worlds of Hemingway 
and Zola and Dreiser are fundamentally the same: for whether 
man is merely the brave sufferer of cosmic cruelty or the innocent 
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victim of tyrannical social and economic forces or the nonmoral 
dupe of his unruly glands, the effect is the same: man is, to alter 
Housman’s words slightly, a stranger and afraid in a world he 
never made. In all three worlds man’s “secular hurryings through 
space,’ because they do not involve personal responsibility, can 
never achieve either moral triumph or defeat. 

But the worlds of Conrad and Faulkner are wholly different; 
indeed, not only do these worlds differ from the worlds of the 
three authors with whom Warren has grouped them, but they 
differ from each other as well. 

Conrad easily ranks with the few great English novelists who 
seriously and deliberately pursued moral values in their fiction. 
No one, surely, would quarrel with Professor Albert Guerard’s 
assertion that Conrad “‘was more unmistakably a moralist than 
nearly any other great English novelist.’ “Every subject in the 
region of the intellect and emotion,” Conrad wrote in his preface 
to Chance, “‘must have a morality of its own if it is treated at 
all sincerely.” And, indeed, practically everything Conrad wrote 
does “have a morality of its own’”—a morality that flows from 
the tortured pursuit of an experience to its meaning. On the 
contemporary American scene, no leading novelist (with the 
exception of Robert Penn Warren) has shown more concern with 
moral problems than has William Faulkner. Although it is true 
that his search for moral values in his fiction is never as explicit as 
Conrad’s (nor so frequently verbalized), Faulkner’s attempt 
to discover an enduring meaning for human life amidst 
the moral confusion and social decay of his world is no less 
intense. 

There is, however, still another reason for considering Conrad 
and Faulkner together: for although both are intensely moral 
writers—philosophical novelists—they represent opposite points 
of view in their approach to ethical values. Whereas Conrad 
believes neither in God nor immortality, Faulkner seems, in a 


way, to believe optimistically in both. They thus represent some- 
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thing like the limits of the problem of morality in modern fiction, 
rather than casually different aspects of it. 

The fundamental factors in Conrad’s ethical outlook on life 
are his skepticism and deeply pessimistic view of reality, and the 
sadness that is inevitably a part of the sincere skeptic’s world- 
view. How deeply he suffered from this “mystic wound” (as he 
was wont to call this trauma inflicted, at least in part, by the 
advances and claims of modern science) is made manifest in 
this dark passage from one of his letters: 


The attitude of cold unconcern is the only reasonable 
one. Of course reason is hateful,—but why? Because it 
demonstrates (to those who have the courage) that we, 
living, are out of life,—utterly out of it. The mysteries 
of a universe made of drops of fire and clods of mud do 
not concern us in the least. The fate of a humanity con- 
demned ultimately to perish from cold is not worth troubling 
about. If you take it to heart it becomes an unendurable 
tragedy. If you believe in improvement you must weep, 
for the attained perfection must end in cold, darkness 
and silence. ... Faith is a myth and beliefs shift like 
mists on the shore. : . 


For Conrad, then, there is no God, no immortality, no heaven, 
no hell, and hence, we would expect, no absolute code of con- 
duct. But the case does not rest there. For even though in his 
blackest moments Conrad could call life a “mysterious arrange- 
ment of merciless logic for a futile purpose,’ his was never an 
unconditional surrender to pessimism, as it was with writers 
such as Housman and Hardy. His life and especially his art 
were, in fact, a continuous argument against his intellectual 
convictions and an unending emotional denial of their dire 


implications. No convinced skeptic (““You want more skepticism 


at the very fountain of your work,” he once advised Galsworthy) 
was ever more objective about his position, and more severe 
(even when he was sympathetic) with the skeptics in his fiction. 
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Consider, for example, the fate of Martin Decoud in Nostromo, 
whose skepticism drives him, once he is isolated from men and 


is alone with sea and sky, into an abyss of suicidal despair; but 


not before he is led to suspect some serious misdirection in the 
past manner of his existence and is made to recognize the experien- 
tial efficacy—if nothing else—of a faith in the meaning of human 
life, even though such a faith might be no more than an “‘illusion.”’ 
Or consider the fate of Axel Heyst in Victory, the most sympathetic- 
ally drawn and the most touching skeptic in Conrad’s fiction. 
Heyst is essentially a kind and charitable man who has deliber- 
ately chosen a nihilistic view of reality so as to shield himself 
from suffering, the inevitable result (as his father warned him) 
of “involvement.” But his intellectual negation and his consequent 
withdrawal from life exact a terrible retribution of frustration 
and death, and he is made to exclaim in a final judgment on 
his own passive withdrawal from the world and people around 
him: “woe to the man whose heart has not learned while young 
to hope, to love—and to put its trust in life!” 

Of course, only the superficial reader of Conrad could conclude 
that he himself had ever achieved moral certitudes, that he had 
ever fully learned to put trust in life’s ultimate meaningfulness. 
But here and elsewhere in his fiction, we can discern this most 
important characteristic of Conrad’s life and art: he never 
ceased to long for that hope which passes all understanding. For 
this reason, Conrad the pessimist could pass such a remarkably 
penetrating judgment on the attitude of pessimism, and on those 
who take a perversely romantic refuge in it, as the following: 
‘“‘What one feels so hopelessly barren in declared pessimism is 
just its arrogance. It seems as if the discovery made by many men 
at various times that there is much evil in the world were a source 
of proud and unholy joy unto some of the modern writers.” 
This ambivalence, this conflict between the conviction that life 
is meaningless and the intense desire, even compulsion, to find 
meaning in it, shows up again and again in his fiction; but 
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perhaps the best index to the intensity of that struggle is the tired, 
half hopeless ‘““compromise” he makes in his essay “‘Books’’: ““To 
be hopeful in an artistic sense is not necessarily to think that 
the world is good. It is enough to believe that there is no impos- 
sibility of its being made so.”’ 

It was precisely because Conrad felt that the theological basis 
of traditional morality had been destroyed by science that he 
sought all the more desperately to find some further justification 


b] 


for these “‘illusions,” as he was wont to call them. Though he 
considered the absolutes of Christian behavior to be illusions— 
illusions in the sense that they were neither eternal nor fore- 
ordained by God—he, nevertheless, acknowledged their necessity 
and intrinsic correctness; for without the light of these illusions, 
life would be too dark, too hopeless, too abandoned. Far from 
wishing to destroy them, Conrad sought even to set up a bulwark 
before them against the onslaught of less responsible factions of 
society (such as is depicted by the horde of “faithless pilgrims” 
in Heart of Darkness) by his cultivation of one further concept, 
fidelity—fidelity to one’s job in life, fidelity to the conditions 
necessary to the existence of a human community. ““The temporal 
world rests on a few simple ideas,’ Conrad wrote in A Personal 
Record; “It rests notably, among others, on the idea of Fidelity.” 
And in “‘Well Done” he says that “For the great mass of mankind 


the only saving grace that is needed is steady fidelity to what 
is nearest at hand and heart in the short moment of human 
effort.” It is this fidelity which makes for human solidarity and 


purposiveness and which justifies our living by the “illusions” 
of Christian absolutes. Even the Heart of Darkness, which more 
than any other work of Conrad’s invites a Christian interpretation, 
halts such an explanation in mid-air; for although Kurtz, in his 
final paroxysm of agonized self-knowledge, condemns his life as 
a “horror,” Conrad never fully allows us to believe that the hor- 
ror of Kurtz’s having been “‘beguiled ... beyond the bounds of 
permitted aspirations” resides in his having transgressed God’s 
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law. Kurtz’s sin in having succumbed to the powers of darkness 
is, in reality, a sin against himself as a man and what he might 
have been able to do with his great gifts (“his own inborn 
strength’), and against what should have been his fidelity to the 
conditions of life (‘to breathe dead hippo, so to speak, and not 
be contaminated’’). The “‘deliberate belief’? which Kurtz lacked 
and which was the origin of his ruin is, in the final analysis, a 
belief in the rightness and necessity of the “illusions” of ‘“‘God’s”’ 
law. More clearly in the Heart of Darkness than in any of his other 
fictions can we discern the paradox of Conrad’s morality: a 
belief in absolutes which have no absolute sanction. 

Conrad’s world, despite his cosmic confusions, is an intensely 
moral universe. His characters are never the mere victims of 
blind, irresistible forces—chemiical, social, biological, or other- 
wise; they are very much the pilots of their own destinies, free 
moral agants who remain apart from nature and continue their 
struggles to the end. They are, in short, quite human and always 
responsible creatures of heart and mind and will and conscience— 
those abstracts which such naturalists as Zola or Dreiser so vigor- 
ously deny. In Conrad’s world “‘of apparent chaos, coincidence, 
and accident,” as Professor Bruce Harkness has concluded from 
his study of Chance (the title of which he demonstrates as being 
ironic), “the real issues [of life] are decided by man’s character.”’ 
But it is only when we consider the effects of moral transgressions 
in Conrad that we realize the severity of his ethical outlook. As 
with the victims of George Eliot, any single act of theirs may have 
endless consequences: “‘A transgression, a crime, entering a man’s 
existence,’ Conrad writes in Nostromo, “eats it up like a malignant 
growth, consumes it like a fever.”’ In a universe where there are 
no eternal sanctions, virtue and vice must all the more emphatic- 
ally reap their own rewards; in the moral world of Conrad, the 
Christian concept of sin, with the idea of forgiveness, redemption, 
and grace, and even with the risk of eternal punishment, would 


appear as an incalculable mercy. 
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When we turn to the problem of morality in the fiction of 
William Faulkner, we enter, as it were, an entirely different 
world. We have called Faulkner optimistic, though it would really 
be more accurate to call him a meliorist. Anyone, however, who 
has taken even a cursory glance into Faulkner’s Yoknapatawpha 
County, into that inferno of murder, rape, sexual perversion, 
and every other kind of violence, where psychopaths and idiots 
abound, where scarcely anyone escapes some maniacal twinge— 
anyone who has ever looked upon that desolate and tragic 
scene might well take issue with either term. Who but the idiots 
in that Mississippi hell could still endure to hope? 

Yet Faulkner is no fool. And for all the sordidness and futility 
of life in Sanctuary, Light in August, The Sound and the Fury, As I 
Lay Dying, and Absalom, Absalom!, for all their desperation and 
chaos, in such works as Intruder in the Dust, Go Down Moses, 
Requiem for a Nun, and A Fable, the theme of hopefulness, naive 
but supremely confident, stands forth in startling contrast. This 
juxtaposition of hope and despair in the world of William Faulk- 
ner is the paradox we must now consider if we would come to 
some understanding of his moral attitude. But, first, let us bring 
the issue into sharper focus with two quotations which are almost 
contradictory in their implications. The first comes from Malcolm 
Cowley, one of the first Faulkner critics to see what Faulkner 
was about: 

[Faulkner’s characters] are almost all of them defeated 
by circumstances and they carry with them a sense of 
their own doom. They also carry, whether heroes or vil- 
lains, a curious submission to their fate. ‘““There is not 
one of Faulkner’s characters,” says André Gide 
“who, properly speaking, has a soul’’; and I think he 


means that not one of them exercises the faculty of 
conscious choice between good and evil. They are haunt- 
ed, obsessed, driven forward by some inner necessity. 
... Even when they seem to be guided by a conscious 
purpose, like Colonel Sutpen, it is not something they 
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have chosen by an act of will, but something that has 
taken possession of them.® 


The second is an excerpt from Faulkner’s Nobel Prize address: 


I decline to accept the end of man. It is easy enough 
to say that man is immortal simply because he will 
endure. ... I refuse to accept this. I believe that man 
will not merely endure: he will prevail. He is immortal, 
not because he alone among creatures has an inexhaust- 
ible voice, but because he has a soul, a spirit capable 
of compassion and sacrifice and endurance. 


How might we, then, explain this discrepancy between Faulkner’s 
profession of faith in man’s immortality and moral triumph, 
and the soulless, mechanical round of despair in so much of his 
fiction? The answer resides, we believe, in the chronology of his 
compositions. 

In his earliest work, from the late twenties to the mid-thirties, 
Faulkner concerned himself almost exclusively with the spiritual 
decadence of the modern South, where the old order with its 
attendant values and virtues had been irretrievably lost, its place 


usurped by a crass and heartless materialism. In the violent 


contemporary scene of Sanctuary, Light in August, and The Sound 
and the Fury, a society without values breeds men without souls 
who live without hope and die without a whimper of regret. 
Reflecting nostalgically upon the old South, where society, even 
though under the curse of slavery, still preserved some of its 
human dignity, recognized a code of life based on something 
higher than a money-value, lived and died by it, Faulkner can 
see only horror in the present, where the old curse of slavery 
and the violation of the land now exacts its terrible retribution 


“eé 


with an inexorable and ruthless logic. “‘No wonder the ruined 
woods I used to know don’t cry for retribution,” thinks Ike 
McCaslin in “Delta Autumn”’; ““The people who have destroyed 


it will accomplish its revenge.”’ That is, the revenge is the empty, 
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futile lives the people who have “‘denuded”’ the land have to live. 
The men we see in his early fiction are, in the main, men without 
souls, blindly driven and fatally doomed. Here is only frenetic 
desperation. If we could grant these characters the soul Faulkner 
speaks of so eloquently, we could easily find in these books enough 
sin to fill a sizable hell. For Faulkner, however, all this human 
violence serves, not as a manifestation of personal guilt, but 
as a symbolic figuration of social decay. 

A suggestion of the soul and a sense of personal responsibility 
do not appear in Faulkner’s world until the appearance of more 
recent works, during the last fifteen years or so; here he has 
noticeably turned from the nightmare of the present to a hope 
and belief in the future. Beginning with Intruder in the Dust, 
Faulkner has, in fact, become more and more preoccupied with 
a social and moral teleology. This he has worked out with an 
elaborate symbolism in “The Bear,” with an amazing amount of 
bathos in Requiem for a Nun, and with an interesting use of the 
Gospels as “myth” in A Fable. Let us look briefly into its implica- 
tions; first, as it manifests itself in ““The Bear.” 

There is a God in Faulkner’s world, but He is not a God 
unequivocally omnipotent. After the fashion of some evolving 
Deity whose power stands in a kind of algebraic proportion to 
the progressive emergence of man, the God Faulkner postulates 
in his fiction never seems to know beyond the next few moves 
what this world of his will come to be. Chagrined that man has 
lost those primeval virtues which he once instilled in his heart— 
courage, honor, pride, compassion, pity, sacrifice—those virtues 
without which no moral progress is possible—this Deity now 
regards with even greater apprehension a world where that 


faculty of reason, which was ordained to assist man toward moral 


perfection, now serves to compound his evil ways and threatens 
to wreak his utter destruction. But God still has hope, hope in his 
chosen ones; those men who have never lost the primitive virtues 
of the heart, or have been reoriented to them; those Isaac McCas- 
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lins who will stem the tide of rationalism and materialism, lift 
the curse of moral stagnation, and make man not merely endure, 
but prevail. 

Faulkner’s two novels, Requiem for a Nun and A Fable, 
add another dimension to this picture.‘ Evidently fresh from a 
reading of Dostoevski, Faulkner here essays the theme of human 
suffering in relation to human destiny. His message, in brief, is 
that every man must suffer for the sins of everyone else. “Do you 
have to suffer everybody else’s anguish just to believe in God?,” 
a character in Requiem for a Nun asks a Negress condemned to 
hang. “What kind of God is it that has to blackmail His customers 
with the whole world’s grief and ruin?” To which the condemned 
woman replies: ““He dont want you to suffer. He dont like suffering 
neither. But he cant help Himself.’’ An even darker dimension 
to the problem of suffering is presented in A Fable, where it is 
made clear that man must suffer his anguish without divine 
promise or aid or intercession. Other than asserting that man’s 


capacity for suffering and endurance is the only hope of his 


salvation (but in what sense is not made clear), Faulkner’s 
concept of suffering remains rather vague. Unlike Dostoevski, 
Leon Bloy, or Bernanos, in whose works suffering becomes the 
source of compassion and understanding and, finally, joy, Faulk- 
ner seems merely to essay his concept without developing it into 
something positive; or if it is meant to be positive, it is only 
obscurely so. 

It may perhaps stand as a commentary upon Faulkner’s 
ability to conceive his characters as free moral agents that in 
these two novels, where he attempts—with much obvious 
effort—to make his creations shoulder their own responsibilities, 
he has produced what is, on the whole, his least convincing work. 
And yet, in intention, if not always in effect, Faulkner has been 
building throughout these later works a kind of moral universe. 
Despite the frequency with which such words as courage, honor, 
hope, compassion, endurance, and sacrifice appear in his later 
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works (and all are to be found in his Nobel Prize speech, which 
can be read as a preface to his subsequent fiction), there is some- 
thing still strangely primitive in Faulkner’s world. Unlike Conrad, 
whose ethical code goes beyond the Christian’s into a stoical 
severity, Faulkner, with his system of an undefined God and an 
undefined eschatology, presents a more primitive and, apparently, 
a more relaxed code of moral conduct. Generally speaking, 
the only transgressions which call down the curse of God are 
those which violate the primeval instincts of the human heart; 
but even then the curse is cumulative and delivers itself in a 
sociohistorical context rather than in personal retribution. 
He who would open the Pandora’s box of Faulkner’s fiction 
must be prepared to let fly in his face the whole legion of human 
ills and evils. But he can carry away this consolation of hope— 


that with courage and patience, with endurance and humility, 
all these devils will one day be corralled again. And until such a 
day, as Faulkner’s Fable promises, ““man and his folly ... will 


endure.” 


NOTES 


(New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons), p. xrv. 

* Joseph Conrad (New York, New Directions, 1947), p. 57. 

*The Portable Faulkner (New York, Viking Press, 1946), pp. 16-17. 

‘Since this paper was accepted for publication, Faulkner has published The Town (1957) 
and The Mansion (1959), thus completing the trilogy begun with The Hamlet (1940). 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL ENTERPRISE 


CONTEMPORARY PutLosopHic Prosiems. Edited by Yervant H. Krikorian and 
Abraham Edel. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. x1-712. $7.00. 


To present the range of contemporary philosophizing, a sense of its values, 
vitality, and diversity, the editors have broadened their selection of readings 
to include philosophers besides those in the Anglo-American tradition of 
empiricism and linguistic analysis. This book, designed for the general reader 
as well as for advanced course work in contemporary and philosophic problems, 
includes representative selections from phenomenology (Husserl, Scheler, 
Hartmann, Duncker), existentialism (Heidegger, Sartre, Buber, Tillich), neo- 
Thomism (Gilson, Maritain), dialectical materialism (Bukharin, Bernal), 
including selections from nonacademic philosophers on the borderline of 
philosophy, such as Freud, Spengler, Mannheim, Unamuno, and Reinhold 
Niebuhr. Although the book is weighted on the side of the dominant modes 
of philosophizing within the English-speaking countries, at least it gives some 
consideration to contemporary philosophic problems in other parts of the 
world. 

Five central concepts have guided the authors’ organization of materials: 
Meaning, Knowledge, Being, Value, and Vision and Action. Besides a general 
introduction there are introductory prefaces to each of these fields of inquiry. 
The bulk of the readings is on problems of ontology, although the selections 
are also generous in the fields of epistemology and axiology. 


, 


Most refreshing is the last section on ‘“‘Vision and Action,” in which the 

editors illustrate the effect of philosophical vision upon formal theories and 

social movements, and the impact of “life” upon the perspective, attitude, 

mood, and commitment of philosophers. As the editors acknowledge, the 
« 


readings on Vision and Action are meant to convey the “variety of moods” 


typical of philosophic thought in the twentieth century. They have tried to 


‘ 


present the “role of philosophy as attitude” primarily through the medium of 
the philosopher’s own writings. Because the editors are more interested in 


the 


“ee 


crucial experience” of philosophers than in the causal factors which have 
molded their philosophical attitudes, the result is somewhat impressionistic. 
Although the psychological, sociological, and historical situation of the philos- 
opher (his philosophizing in a context) has become a major philosophic 
problem with advances in such fields as depth psychology, stratification theory, 
and the comparative morphology of cultures, the editors gloss over its sig- 
nificance for contemporary philosophy. 

The editors claim to be aware of the general significance of psychoanalysis, 
sociology of knowledge, and cultural history for theory of Meaning, Knowledge, 
Being, and Value, but their selection of readings barely shows it. The insulated 
character of contemporary Anglo-American philosophy from the social sciences, 
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and the tendency to formalism are partly responsible for this hiatus. The 
editors have tried to compensate for the divorce of academic philosophy from 
practical life under the rubric of Vision and Action and, to some extent, in 
the last section of their readings on Value. However, their readings on Meaning, 
Knowledge, and Being perpetuate, when they should dispel, the illusion that 
formal philosophy can be both significant and self-sustaining. 

University of Missouri Donatp CLarK Hopces 


PuiLosopuHy AND LinGuisTic ANALYsis. By Maxwell John Charlesworth. Duquesne 
University Press, Pittsburgh. pp. xm-234. $5.50. 


This is volume IX in the important series of Duquesne Studies in philosophy. 
It is a timely and an important book. It is timely because it marks the com- 
pletion of the distinct phase of British philosophy which, starting with G. E. 
Moore in 1903, seems to have reached an impasse with the latter-day analysts 
of Oxford, notably with Austin, Ryle, Strawson, Toulmin, and Urmson. It is 
an important book because the author has succeeded in presenting in sharp 
profile the essentials of that philosophy and has evaluated it judiciously. 
Linguistic analysis as practiced by British philosophers, although subject to 
many modifications in the course of its development, has, in the work of Witt- 
genstein, brought about “a revolution in the very nature of philosophy”—a 
revolution, not in the sense of setting forth a new philosophical doctrine, but in 
the sense of implying “‘a completely new conception of the kind of activity which 
philosophy is.” (1) In his discussions of the men primarily responsible for this 
revolution, the author makes clear the intention and the influence of each, 
showing what Moore, Russell, and Wittgenstein, respectively, contributed to 
the revolution itself (which, incidentally, reached its highest point in Wittgen- 
stein’s Philosophical Investigations). But the author also discusses at length the 
positivism of Ayer, demonstrating convincingly that Ayer’s controversial 
“verification principle” has no organic relation to the idea of analysis which is 
foundational to the rest of British philosophy. It becomes clear also that the 
analysts themselves differ in certain fundamental respects; that, for example, 
Russell’s interest in the construction of an “ideal language,” although also 
inspired by the belief that philosophical problems are essentially linguistic 
problems, leads to methods and procedures of analysis which are radically 
different from those of the “therapeutic” analysts who, following Wittgenstein, 
hope to dissolve all philosophical problems through an analysis of “common 
usage.” In this radical sense linguistic analysis has features paralleling those 
of psychoanalysis, the key idea being that, once the linguistic confusions 
which are basic to them have been pointed out, all philosophical problems 
disappear. For the Oxford analysts, however, there is no ultimate criterion of 
meaning in the light of which “usage”’ is to be judged. We are here driven to 
the conclusion that “words mean in different ways” and that, therefore, “the 
meaning of any word is always relative to the context in which it is used.” (170) 
And while this is certainly true, it plays havoc with the basic intention of the 
Oxford analysts, for it eliminates, in principle, any standard to which they 


‘ 
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might appeal. To use language meaningfully always assumes that “‘we use it 
to mean something extra-linguistic” (218); and it is this “extra-linguistic”’ 
aspect of experience that gives rise to our philosophical problems which, in 
the nature of the case, cannot be solved by linguistic analysis alone. 

The author devotes one chapter each to the following topics: ‘George 
Edward Moore: Common Sense and Analysis’; “Bertrand Russell: Logical 
Form and the Ideal Language”’; ““Ludwig Wittgenstein: The Limits of Lan- 
guage and the Language Game”; “A. J. Ayer: The Verification Principle”’; 
“The Cambridge School: Therapeutic Analysis’; ““The Oxford School: The 
Philosophy of Ordinary Language.” A special chapter, “Conclusion and 
Evaluation,” brings together some of the criticisms and evaluations presented 
in their appropriate places in the various chapters. The chapters, however, are 
all organically interrelated, for this is a critical exposition—and an excellent 
one—of a philosophical movement, not of disconnected personal views. 

W. H. WERKMEISTER 


Tue Prosiems or Purtosopuy. By Bertrand Russell. Oxford University Press’ 
N.Y. pp. 167. $1.25. 


This book by the well-known English philosopher, first published in 1912 
and long out of print, still serves admirably as an introduction to the thought- 
world of Lord Russell and is as challenging as ever. W. H. W. 


NATURE OF THE PHILOSOPHICAL ENTERPRISE. Tulane Studies in Philosophy, 
Volume VII. Tulane University, New Orleans. pp. 151. $2.00. 


This is the seventh in a series of pamphlets issued annually since 1952 under 
the auspices of the Department of Philosophy at Tulane. It consists of eight 
papers of varying length contributed by members of the department. Each 
paper deals with some aspect of the major theme. Professor Feibleman indicates 
how philosophy can be useful to the untrained individual; Professor Barber 
suggests that philosophers with whom we disagree may yet be persons of intel- 
lectual integrity; Professor Morrison analyzes the methods and concepts of 
analytic philosophy; Professor Nisbet inquires whether aesthetics belongs to 
science or philosophy and concludes that it belongs to the latter; Professor 
Lee argues that philosophy consists of a systematic attempt to understand 
experience through the formulation and criticism of categories; the philosophy 
of W. H. Sheldon is discussed by Professor Reck; and Professor Whittemore 
notes his preference for a synthesis of the world views of Hegel, Bradley, 
Whitehead, and Berdyaev. In the most interesting paper, professor Ballard 
seeks to localize the perennial subject matter of philosophy in the archaic 
experiences interpreted by Greek myth and ritual. VirciniA Hartt RINGER 


INsipE THE GREAT Mirror. By James K. Feibleman. Martinus Nijhoff, The 
Hague. pp. 228. Guilders 19.—. 

Here is a book in which a harassed metaphysician, tired of providing sport for 

logical positivists and linguistic analysts, “‘turms and bites back.”’ (153) As 
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though obsessed by James’s view (expressed in What Pragmatism Means) that 
the general adoption of certain empirical methods would mean that “teachers 
of the ultra-rationalistic type would be frozen out,” the author turns on his 
attackers, who are “‘only running for their supper [while] we are running for 
our lives” (153), and proceeds to “cry shame on those who bore from within, 
the men who teach philosophy and at the same time undermine it.”’ (154) 
Feibleman uses the argumentum ad hominem in both senses of the term: not content 
to elicit from the premises of his opponents conclusions which they are required 
reluctantly to accept, he stridently charges them with “bad manners” (138), 
“violent psychologism” (134), “ignorance” (139, 142), “lack of humility” (141), 
“getting on the bandwagon” (140), and a fatuous dogmatism consisting of 
the assumption that they are absolutely right and their opponents absolutely 
wrong.” (169) Believing that the best defense is offense, he boldly invades enemy 
territory by providing an interpretation of the philosophy of Russell and 
‘great mirror” 


‘ 


Wittgenstein which reveals an ontology at the very heart of the 
of their logic. (65, 96) 

The first section urges that Russell, who initiated the revolt against meta- 
physics, succeeded in freeing himself from the idealism of Bradley but not 
from that of Plato. “Despite Russell’s rejection of realism and avowal of 
nominalism, he is not a nominalist but a realist. ... He has not changed his 
early philosophy; he has merely become uncertain about the prospects of 
defending it.” (46) A second section provides a running commentary on the 
Tractatus, the upshot of:which would seem to be that Wittgenstein became a 
Platonic realist malgré lui, for “when constructionism is accomplished, one 
finds that it has run into ... a Platonic world of forms which are independent 
of our experiences of them and independent also of the states of affairs from 
which they have been abstracted.” (101-102 

The two chapters which follow purport to concern the logical positivists in 
America who “base their entire viewpoint on a misunderstanding of” the 
Tractatus, and the linguistic analysts in England who take off in analogous 
fashion from the Investigations. (154) However, the line of demarcation is not 
adhered to, and readers who look to the second of these chapters for a careful 
examination of linguistic analysis will be nonplused to encounter a shrill 


polemic directed against an iconoclastic work by an American positivist and 


against logical positivism d#berhaupt. The book concludes with a chapter on 
“The Metaphysics of Logical Positivism”’ followed by “Some Reflections After 
Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations’ in which “what is set forth ... is 
not Wittgenstein but something of what can be done with Wittgenstein” (204), 
i.e., “some lessons ... which it must be clear he himself would not have 
approved.” (203) 

Readers who believe that logical positivism as a coherent movement has 
run its course and that metaphysics emerges from its trial purified as well as 
chastened may well be dismayed by the desperate defensiveness and bumptious 
emotionality which, on so many of these pages, is substituted for logical cogency. 
Although linguistic analysts are still fair game for any critic who is prepared to 
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meet them on their own ground, it would seem to be high time to lay logical 
positivism quietly to rest with the pious words: De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
University of Arizona CHARLES F. WALLRAFF 


Mora VALUES IN THE ANCIENT Wor LD. By John Ferguson. Barnes and Noble, 
N.Y. pp. 256. $5.00. 


This study traces the history of the most fundamental principles of ethics from 
Homer until the rise of Christianity. The author is professor of classics at Idadan, 
Nigeria, and is a complete classical scholar in the best English tradition. 
Although the work is based on original sources in original languages, the quo- 
tations and notes are arranged in such a way as to be intelligible to the modern 
reader who may not be a classicist. Professor Ferguson studies such notions 
as the four cardinal virtues, the virtues of friendship and clemency, and the 
ethical ideals of the Roman republic and empire, utilizing the chief Greek 
poets as well as Plato, Aristotle, and the Roman poets and historiaris. His 
fundamental thesis is that the moral ideals of the aristocratic society of the 
Homeric poems, of the Greek city-state, of the Roman republic and empire, 
are alike inadequate, and unable to furnish the perfect universality needed for 
a complete ethical ideal. It is only in the Christian notion of a universal love 
which binds all men together because they are sons of God and brothers in 
Christ that a completely universal and supranational moral principle is realized. 
The ethics of the ancient world were limited to the political realities of their 
time and place, whereas the Judeo-Christian tradition furnishes an ethics of 
love embracing all mankind. 

Although Professor Ferguson’s general principle of historical interpretation 
is undoubtedly correct, one might differ with him on lesser points. He accepts 
Oriental influence on Plato without question, although most scholars regard 
it as unproved, to say the least. (26) St. Paul, who was permeated with Greek 
philosophy and literature, could hardly have held that everything Greek was 
“suspect.”” (32) The author does not seem quite to realize that the church of 
Sancta Sophia at Constantinople was dedicated to the second Person of the 
Trinity, not to a philosophical abstraction. (32) The name of Martin Buber 
has no Umlaut. (229) Like many classicists of a former generation, the author 
still maintains the view that the fifth century B.c. was the center of Greek 
culture, everything previous to it was primitive, and everything subsequent 
to it is decadent. (154) The same analysis is applied to Christianity, everything 
later than the first century or two being decadent. (242) The time is already 
at hand for more generous views to prevail. Pau MILLER 


A Mopbern IntTRopuction To Ernics. Edited by Milton K. Munitz. Free Press, 
Glencoe. pp. vm-657. $7.50. 


The student who masters this book will have gained some familiarity with 
the ethical philosophy of more than forty of the world’s great thinkers. The 
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readings which have been assembled have been carefully chosen from both clas- 
sical and contemporary sources. They are representative of the major lines of 
interpretation which have characterized the history of ethical thinking from 
the sixth century B.c. to the present time. One of the chief advantages of the book 
can be seen in the length of the selections made. Instead of using short extracts 
which may be studied out of context, Professor Munitz has presented enough 
material in each instance to permit the author to develop his own argument 
at some length. This will enable readers who have had no prior acquaintance 
with the particular book from which a selection has been made to understand 
what the author is saying and to grasp the point of view from which his presen- 
tation is made. 

The book is divided into eight sections with an appropriate title for each. 
The first four sections have to do with theories concerning the standard of 
goodness; the last four are given to a discussion of such topics as free will, the 
nature of social justice, the logic of ethical discourse, and philosophical state- 
ments made by a historian, theologian, psychologist, scientist, and philosopher, 
respectively. Each section contains from five to seven selections and a compara- 
tively short introduction written by the editor. It is in these introductory state- 
ments that one looks for some clues to the editor’s own position with reference 
to ethical questions. However, one looks in vain, for there is nothing in these 
sections to indicate either approval or disapproval of what is contained in the 
selections. Evidently the introductions are intended to serve merely as a guide 
which will enable the reader to anticipate the point of view that will be 
illustrated in the texts. 

It is true that students of ethics, especially those at the more advanced level 
for which this book is intended, should have the ability to think for themselves. 
In order to do this intelligently, they must know what the great thinkers have 
had to say about a particular issue. It then remains for each student to make 
his own analyses of the arguments presented and formulate his own conclusions. 
This book supplies the necessary information which may be used for this pur- 
pose. The danger lies in the fact that all too often students are inclined to stop 
short of the goal. They may be content to have no opinions of their own, or 
they may be lacking in the ability to make correct evaluations of the views 
with which they have become familiar. Some guidance on the part of the editor 
might be helpful in avoiding these pitfalls. Cuarves H. Patterson 
University of Nebraska 


Essays In Mora Put.osopny. Edited by A. J. Melden. University of Washington 
Press, Seattle. pp. xm-216. $4.50. 


This volume consists of a group of hitherto unpublished essays by eight 
philosophers—Richard B. Brandt, William F. Frankena, H. L. A. Hart, 
G. E. Hughes, A. N. Prior, Gilbert Ryle, Marcus G. Singer, and J. O. Urmson. 
The editor points out in his introduction that the philosophers represented do 
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not “exhibit any sing!« philosophical orientation, style, or allegiance.” (vim) 
This may be true in some sense, but it is equally clear that all of the essays 
reflect the traditions of analytical philosophy which have dominated the recent 
American and British scene. This reviewer feels, moreover, that, with but few 
exceptions (which will be noted below), the essays also demonstrate the com- 
plete impoverishment of that tradition. 

A.N. Prior, at the end of his contribution, which consists of a rather labored 
discussion of certain problems in what is called deontic logic, asserts: ““This 
is worth coming to know—for there is a beauty in such parallelisms which it is 
a pleasure to contemplate—even if it leaves us none the wiser as to precisely 
what we ought to do.” (146) Ryle, at the end of his contribution, which con- 
sists in pointing out over and over again that it sounds peculiar to speak of 
forgetting the difference between right and wrong, states in a similar vein: 
“The oddness, if it exists, in the idea of moral miseducation might be one 
source of the strength of the notion of The Moral Law. But to follow up this train 
of thought would seduce me into talking Ethics.” 

These two quotations indicate the tone of most of the essays. Above all the 
authors seem to avoid saying anything that might have some relevance to the 
actions and decisions of human beings. They avoid “talking ethics” and talk, 
instead, about ethical talk. But mostly they do this in a way that emasculates 
ethical language itself. Ethical language is given its life by the way it functions 
in the warmth and power of human relationships. It cannot be understood 
apart from the persons using it. To understand ethical language we must 
understand man, and this understanding—any evidence of an understanding 
of man or even any awareness that such an understanding is relevant to what 

-is being done—is what is lacking in these essays. 

This reviewer wishes to note one or two exceptions to this condemnation. 
At the end of his essay, Frankena shows that the kind of discussion of ethical 
problems which this book typifies is insufficient for any progress in moral 
philosophy. There must be, in addition, “‘studies in the history of ethics and 
morality, in the relation of morality to society and of society to the individual, 
as well as in epistemology and in the psychology of human motivation.” (80) 
Urmson’s essay is perhaps one of the most significant in the book. He is con- 
cerned with showing that one cannot satisfactorily conceive of morality on the 
model of legality. Hart also deals with this same problem. There are kinds of 
actions and ways of life which go beyond the trichotomy right (7.¢., commanded 
by rule), permissible (i.e., not contrary to rule), and wrong (i.¢., contrary to 
rule)—hence Urmson’s title “Saints and Heroes.”’ The truly saintly or heroic 
person is one who bursts the bonds of our customary moral notions and our 
ordinary applications of moral language. It is interesting to find a contemporary 
analyst analyzing himself into a position previously given articulation by such 
philosophers as Nietzsche and Bergson. The reviewer hopes he is not too 
embarrassed by the company. Perhaps he may even deign to take the trouble 
to read them. WituiaM S. SNYDER 
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Tue BeautiruL, THe Susuime, & THE PicruREsQUE IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
British AgstHeTIc THeory. By W. 7. Hipple, Jr. Southern Illinois University 
Press, Carbondale. pp. vi-390. $7.00. 


The literature of eighteenth-century England is fascinating in its combination 
of vigor and leisure; its combination of classical learning and first-hand exper- 
ience; its combination of courtesy (‘‘politeness’ would be a better term at 
times) and irritatedness; and its combination of love of rural beauty and love 
of the beauty of art galleries and libraries. All who have delved into this 
literature—from Addison’s Spectator on through the years, to the poetry of 
Burns and the young Wordsworth and the gently satiric prose of the young 
Jane Austen—have become aware of an enthusiastic concern for aesthetic 
theory and theorizing among many writers of various sorts of literature during 
the century. Professor Hipple (University of Florida) has entered into the 
tremendous field of “taste” in eighteenth-century Great Britain. He has 
undertaken not a history but “‘a philosophical survey of a series of aestheticians, 
a survey in which the writers are arranged chronologically chiefly for the reason 
that the later ones had read the earlier, and argue with them—{[composing] 
arguments which are not fully intelligible unless one is familiar with the 
positions canvassed.” (5) His book is painstakingly and interestingly created, 
on the basis of wide-ranging and pertinent investigations. It is a model of 
documentation and annotation. The Press has done superbly with the printing, 
the binding, and the two well-selected pairs of illustrations reproduced from 
William Gilpin’s Three Essays: On Picturesque Beauty ... (1792) and Richard 
Payne Knight’s The Landscape, a Didactic Poem ... (1794). One typographical 
slip should perhaps be mentioned. On the page facing page 266 the date given 
as 1749 should be 1794. Hipple’s book deserves praise and will be much referred 
to and much profited from by students and lovers of eighteenth- and nineteenth- 
century literature and painting in Great Britain and America. 

This book is avowedly restricted to giving “the analysis of texts” of aestheti- 
cians treating “three problems: the nature of the effects on the mind— 
beauty and sublimity and picturesqueness as feelings; the nature of the causes 
of those effects in objects—beauty and sublimity and picturesqueness as traits 
of the objects of perception and consciousness; and the nature of the connection 
between causes and effects—the mechanism of efficiency.” (7) Hipple proceeds 
to point out that the way in which these three problems are formulated and 
solved “‘is, of course, in some measure unique in each writer, and the isolation 
of this uniqueness is the chief problem of the scholar.”” His breadth of scope is 
pleasingly impressive as he provides exposition of the several systems concerned 
with “‘a subject which transcends the boundaries between nature and art.” 
He states wisely, near the outset of his introduction: 


Since sublimity and picturesqueness are usually defined by distinc- 
tion from beauty and from one another, and since the principles, 
bases, and functions of these distinctions are ordinarily different in 
different writers, no adequate and accurate account of any one such 
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character, divorced from the others, is possible. All three must be seen 
at once, for the philosophic problem consists partly in their inter- 
relations. (3) 


He states frankly that his book omits treatment of numerous eighteenth- 
century writers on beauty, sublimity, and/or picturesqueness; and he explains 
the omission satisfactorily. He gives excellent treatment of the writers chosen, 
and includes for them “some examination of the philosophic and method- 
ological principles” involved. The writers selected and treated in detail are: 
Joseph Addison, Francis Hutcheson, David Hume, William Hogarth, Alexander 
Gerard, Edmund Burke, Lord Kames, Hugh Blair, Joshua Reynolds, Thomas 
Reid, Archibald Alison, William Gilpin, Uvedale Price, Humphry Repton, 
Richard Payne Knight, and Dugald Stewart. Since he has treated these 
remarkably well and relatedly, Professor Hipple has done valuable service to 
scholars and lovers of eighteenth-century British philosophy, painting, landscape 
gardening, and literature of various sorts. WituraM D. TEMPLEMAN 


EXISTENTIALISM AND EpucaTion. By George F. Kneller. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. xi-170. $3.75. 


Whether existentialism is a cult, a fad, or a philosophy, it has made its impact 
upon literature, psychology, psychoanalysis, and many other facets of western 
culture. Consequently, its importance to education deserves serious considera- 
tion, and this is precisely what Professor Kneller gives it in his provocative 


volume. 

It is well that the author did not entitle his work Existentialist Education, for 
there is no unique pedagogy that can be designated existential. At best, the 
relation of existentialism and education is conjunctive, as Kneller indicates by 
the title he gives his book. And repeatedly the reader is told that existentialism 
does not prescribe any educational theory or practice; it only suggests. But 
having recognized the tenuous nature of the relation, Kneller goes on to 
explore and specify the likely educational implications of the doctrine. His 
exploration is without doubt the most comprehensive that has as yet found 
its way into print. 

Since “progressive” educational theory and practice are heard of so often 
today, the reader should find Kneller’s comparison and contrasting of exist- 
entialism and experimentalism very helpful. The juxtaposition of the two 
theories and their educational implications is most enlightening. 

Though this is Kneller’s first foray in this field, one gains the impression 
that the author has lived with existentialism quite some time. Certainly the 
movement has found, if not a convert, at least a sympathetic friend. 

The main shortcoming of the book results from the nearly impossible nature 
of the task which the author undertook. To explain to the laymen so abstruse 
a doctrine as existentialism and to point out its implications to education, all 
in 148 pages, is indeed a Herculean endeavor. Can anyone in a paragraph 
make clear Kierkegaard’s distinction between the aesthetic and the ethical 
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view of life, Heidegger’s “‘concern” (Sorge), Sartre’s “original choice,” Jaspers’ 
“potential existence,” or Marcel’s concept of “receptivity”? Certainly it is 
not easy to give a simple explanation of the complex and avoid superficiality. 
Kneller has probably done as well as can be done, but it may well be that his 
volume will prove of more value to the existentially initiated than it will to 
the unwashed. 

The book’s commendable features far outweigh any of its possible short- 
comings. Many are the educational treatises which defend some particular 
theory by contrasting its strengths with the abuses resulting from the mis- 
application of another theory. Professor Kneller, however, is not guilty of such 
shoddy scholarship. He is fair to both existentialism and experimentalism— 
which he compares often. He has made an honest effort to understand the 
philosophies of which he writes before he evaluates them. This book is a welcome 


and refreshing addition to the literature on education. 
Rosert L. BRACKENBURY 


101 Puzzies 1In THoucut Anp Loic. By C. R. Wylie, Jr. Dover Publications, 
N.Y. pp. 128. $1.00. 


This little book consists of puzzles and problems based upon logical and 
mathematical principles. It includes a helpful introduction giving tables, 
diagrams, patterns, and procedures to be followed as aids in their solution. 
Sample solutions are included and answers are given in the back of the book. 
San Diego State College HERBERT L. SEARLES 


HANDBOOK oF PuiLosopnHy. By M. H. Briggs. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 214. $4.75. 


Dr. Johnson once remarked to Boswell that dictionaries are like watches; the 
worst is better than none, and the best cannot be expected to go quite true. 
This little volume was composed in an attempt to provide the beginning student 
with definitions and explanations of all the frequently used words in the most 
commonly read books on philosophy. Many of the definitions are lucid and 
helpful, but Mr. Briggs has also included a good deal to confuse the uninitiated 
and irritate the specialist. For example, why define such terms as “future” (72), 
“majority” (117), and “earth’—‘“‘a planet with an approximately spherical 
shape, though slightly flattened at the poles’ ? (47-8) And what is the use of 
defining “peripateticism” (161) without explaining the meaning of “‘peripat- 
etic’? It is to be hoped that Mr. Briggs will soon issue an extensively revised 
edition and at a more modest price. V. H. R. 


Tue Putosopuy or Piotinus. By Emile Bréhier. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. pp. vii-205. $4.50. 

This volume, by a Plotinus scholar of international reputation, consists of a 

series of lectures delivered at the Sorbonne in 1921-22. Its original title, La 

Philosophie de Plotin, is somewhat deceptive, since the author is concerned 
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primarily with the “intelligible or divine center of things” as it relates to man’s 
salvation and omits any detailed account of Nature and of evil. Plotinus is 
interpreted as a humane man, neither an ascetic nor a recluse, who succeeded in 
uniting, on the one hand, rationalism and mysticism and, on the other hand, 
the Absolute with the immanent. The spiritual or “intelligible,” for instance, 
manifests itself, according to Plotinus, in the sensuous, ¢.g., “in touch, the 
sparkle of lights, transparency, taste, smell. The intelligible world retains all 
that it can of what is purest, most exquisite, and most delicate in our sensations.” 
(6) The Plotinian system, it is proposed, was a new kind of idealism which 
departed radically from both Greek and Oriental-Christian principles; and the 
key to this novelty is found in the influence of Indian thought upon it. 


What relates Plotinus to Indian thought is his decided preference 
for contemplation, from which he derives the only true reality, his 
scorn for practical moral life, and finally, the egoistic and universal 
character of the spiritual life as he conceived it. Indeed, in its highest 
stage, the spiritual life consists in the relationship in which the soul 
is “alone” with the universal principle; it excludes any union with 
other beings and persons. (132 f.) 


Among other similarities with Upanishadic thought are the principle of 
self-deification (the ontological identity of self and the One), “‘the complete 
autonomy of the life of the spirit” (196), the absence of a savior intermediary 
or a physical community, and the elimination of any “summons of God.” (195) 
Professor Bréhier writes in lucid French style at its best, and the exposition is 
framed within a historical-cultural perspective of considerable interest. The 
translation appears to be well done. Witsur Lonc 


AuGuSTINE, PHILOSOPHER OF FREEDOM. By Mary T. Clark. Desclée Company, 
N.Y. pp. 273. $4.50. 


This little work, which probably grew out of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation, 
is an account of the notion of the freedom of the will in St. Augustine. The 
first part is a historical account of freedom in pagan Greek philosophy. The 
second part deals with St. Augustine himself, and the third with the conse- 
quences of his arguments and principles in St. Anselm, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and in certain twentieth-century philosophers. The book is completed by a 
‘useful bibliography. 

The section on St. Augustine is a useful, although not very complex, account 
of the content of the De libero arbitrio and other Augustinian writings. In the 
other sections the author has attempted more than could be accomplished in 
such a short space and with the use of methods which fal! short of being fully 
critical. While she uses the Latin of Augustine, she relies too much on dubious 
interpretations in the case of Plotinus. The first chapter, which, in seven pages, 
deals with the notion of the freedom of the will in Greek philosophy before 
Plotinus, is superficial and often in error. The chapter on Plotinus utilizes the 
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wretched English translation, interpreted in the light of Bréhier’s commentary, 
which errs on the side of Cartesian rationalism. (38) It is not free from plati- 
tudinous moralizing. (22, 35) St. Augustine, who certainly was in a position to 
know, did not interpret Plotinus as an “implicit pantheist” (153), and the 
alleged contradictions in that philosopher’s system exist nowhere but in the 
imagination of modern rationalist commentators. (147) Her account of 
Augustine is solidly grounded in the original texts, but, here too, modern 
ideas, not present to the mind of the great Church Father, are allowed to 
confuse the issues. For example, there is not the faintest suggestion anywhere 
in Augustine of an enthusiasm for the naive idea of “improving the world.” 
(137) In short, this work is well based on St. Augustine himself but is not a 
reliable guide to the interpretation of ancient or medieval doctrines of freedom 
as a whole. P, M. 


Benepict pe Spinoza. By H. F. Hallett. Essential Books, Fair Lawn, N. J. 
pp. xvi-171. $4.00. 


The author of this account, professor emeritus in the University of London, 
proceeds on two assumptions: first, that “Probably no philosopher of repute 
has been worse served by his expositors and commentators than Spinoza” (vii) ; 
second, that Spinoza’s system is coherent and self-consistent. His primary 
thesis is dual: that Substance is “potency-in-act and actuality—or, in other 
words, essence and existence” (19); and that the realm of natura naturata is 
monadic, i.¢., is composed of “individual agents actualizing their own derivative 
finite potencies which, as co-derivative with the potencies of all finites, are 
actualized in eternal community with all.”’ (159) The durational self with its 
memories is transient, but, as monadic, it is eternal. The author’s account, and 
defense, of Spinoza requires him, like his philosopher three centuries earlier, 
to play rather fast and loose with accepted terminology. To say that the world 
is “creative” means, to the writer, merely that it is procreative, generative, or 
begetting (procreatio), as the generating of a hen’s egg. All this amounts to 
saying, to employ one of Spinoza’s own analogies, that Euclid’s axioms and 
definitions create all the theorems. As he tartly remarks, ““We are concerned, 
not with magic, but with metaphysics.” (13) The magic cannot, of course, 
really be exorcized away; in this case it remains identified with the mystery 
of process or time, which Spinoza, as a good Hellenist, played down. (After 
all, Aristotle’s fancy term “potentiality” was merely a verbal way of solving a 
logical puzzle, whether or not we wish to call it magical. It was a trick to hide 
from the law of excluded middle by saying that something both is and is not.) 
To say that, for Spinoza, extension and thought were “identical” (20, 40) 
again seems rather esoteric. This study is closely written (perhaps under the 
influence of Whitehead), and is by no means easy reading. For instance, take 
the following: 


Yet though duration, as the efflux of the eternal existence of the 
finite microcosm as it refers its complement to its own eccentric frame 
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of reference, is not self-bounded, and may be conceived as indefinitely 
continuant under the patience of that external world of nature, or as 
bounded extrinsically, it is nevertheless implicitly temporal, issuing 
from a “present” of conative potency-in-act, and by reason of the 
privative nature of its conatus, generating a receding “‘past”’ of con- 
gruent actuality, and positing a vacuous “future”’ of increasing fulfil- 


ment. (50) 


Nonetheless, we have here a scholarly treatment of a classical philosopher 
by an author who has studied him for many years and is entitled to the 
status of expert. W. L. 


Tue Puitosopny or Spinoza. By Harry Austryn Wolfson. Meridian Books, N.Y. 
pp. xxvi-439; 392. $1.95. 


Professor Wolfson’s classic study, first published in 1934, was an attempt to 
make clear what was enigmatic in Spinoza’s thought by turning upon it the 
full light of medieval Jewish and Arabic philosophy. As an outstanding piece 
of scholarship, it attempted to show that Spinoza’s system is a coherent and 
intelligible whole. What the author failed primarily to do, however, was to 
indicate clearly that his philosopher was a serious student of New Testament 
as well as Old Testament Scriptures—a fact that throws light (as in the similar 
instance of Hobbes) on his psychological and ethical doctrine. Republished 


in a single volume, the rather extensive whole is now offered in a thrift edition. 
W. L. 


MAINE DE Biran, REFORMER OF EmprricisM, 1766-1824. By Philip P. Hallie. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. pp. x-217. $4.50. 


“Why does Biran make will the whole of man?” asked Amiel in his Journal 
of 1857. ““Because,”’ he replied, “he had too little will himself.’’ At any rate, 
Biran is a man who does not deserve to be forgotten: he is an important figure 
in the history of personalism, and a man who concentrated on what is perhaps 
the most vital issue of modern philosophy, i.¢., the issue between the intui- 
tionists and idea-ists. The Cartesian point of view, represented by such men 
as Leibniz, Locke, and Berkeley, holds that the human self directly intuits 
activity, agency, or responsibility and, with the exception of Leibniz, deduces 
the external world from the intuition of our passivity in sense perception. 
Hobbes, Spinoza, and Hume repudiated these claims and maintained that 
man directly apprehends only percepts or thoughts. Kant, unfortunately, 
accepted the Humean view and thus lent the weight of his authority to idea- 
ism, raising the difficult questions of how we can escape solipsism or explain 
man’s metaphysical ideas. As an important intuitionist and the lineal ancestor 
of Bergson, Biran is worth remembering; consequently Professor Hallie’s 
study, which is thorough and excellent, is welcome. The author, however, 
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exhibits one serious misapprehension, perhaps derived from Condillac and 
Biran, and one that deserves mention because it is a rather commonly-held 
error. It is suggested by the subtitle of this volume, which characterizes Biran 
as a “reformer of empiricism.”’ Now, Biran did reform the philosophy of Hume; 
but, then, Hume was not really an empiricist. On the contrary, so far as his 
argument is sound, he destroyed empiricism together with optimistic deism and 
Cartesianism. What the author maintains is that Bacon and Locke (in his 
earlier period) were advocates of the same “‘sensationalistic empiricism” which 
Hobbes and Hume adopted, understanding by this term the view that “internal 
experience is not a unique source of knowledge, but should be thought of as 
derivative from sense impressions, and should be analyzed into these impres- 
sions, not accepted as an ultimate source of knowledge.” (8) The attempt of the 
author to trace this view to Bacon is pointless for two reasons, first, Bacon was 
not an epistemologist but the proponent of a new logic of natural science; 
second, he explicitly distinguished man and nature by identifying values 
(teleology) with the former and mechanism with the latter. Nor does the 
author have any evidence to show that the earlier Locke held empiricistic 
views, and such quotations as he offers are misunderstood. Thus, Locke’s 
celebrated reference to introspective “reflection” as “‘very like” sense which 
relates to external objects, “and might properly enough be called internal 
sense” (draft of 1671, Rand, par. 19), must be understood in light of his 
undeniable Cartesianism, particularly in the passage in paragraph 35 which 
reads: 


I can no more doubt, while I write this, that I see white and black, 
and that they really do exist, than that I write or move my hand; 
which is a certainty as great as human nature is capable of, concerning 
the existence of any real thing, but a man’s self alone. This being, ac- 
cording to Descartes, to everyone past all possibility of doubt, that 
while he writes or thinks that he writes he that thinks does exist. 


From the beginning Locke, as an Anglo-Cartesian, recognized the two realms 
of matter and mind and the respective sources of our knowledge of them, ¢.g., 
the objects of sense and “the operation of [the] mind.” (par. 20) In a word, 
so far as the author defends Biran in his more extreme criticisms of Locke (160), 
he is unjust to the latter. There is nothing in the Essay, whether the earlier 
draft or the last edition, to justify the claim that Locke’s observations on the 
mind’s intuition of itself were “‘scattered’’ or “sometimes contradictory.” 
(163) Nor does there seem any justification to suppose that Locke’s identifica- 
tion of freedom with the power of inhibition, which permits the weighing of 
alternatives, is a caprice or afterthought. This power of “standing still” is 
stated not once, as the author says (127), but twice. (Essay II, xxi, 47, 50) In 
a word, it is a mistake to identify British empiricism with French ideology, 
since this positive comparison applies exclusively to Hume, and then only 
superficially. W. L. 
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THe PxutLosopnicaL Writincs or CHAUNCEY Wricut. Edited by Edward H. 
Madden. Liberal Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxii-145. 80¢. 

Chauncey Wright is one of those strange figures which occur once in a while 
in the philosophical world, a person highly respected by men judged to be 
much greater than he (in this instance by James and Peirce, in particular) and 
yet a man who remains only a name, philosophically rather a shadowy figure. 
The book under review may do something to dispel this picture. It gives us a 
brief sampling of Wright’s articles, reviews, and letters on a variety of philosoph- 
ical topics. The result may well whet one’s appetite for more of the same. 
Judging from this volume, Wright was obviously a philosopher of great insight 
and considerable originality. One can only thank the publisher for making the 
volume available. W. S. S. 


CoLLecTep Papers oF CHARLES SANDERS Peirce. Vol. VII. Science and 
Philosophy; Vol. VIII. Reviews, Correspondence, and Bibliography. 
Edited by Arthur W. Burks. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. pp. xiv- 
415; xii-352. $8.00 each. 


As originally planned, Peirce’s Collected Papers were to compose ten volumes, 
but with the printing of Volume VI in 1935 the project was temporarily 
suspended because of lack of funds. The project has now been completed, 
under a revised plan, with the publishing of Volumes VII and VIII. Although 
this reduces by two the number of volumes originally proposed, Mr. Burks, 
the present editor, informs us that, in spite of the fact that “‘the total quantity 
of unpublished Peirce manuscripts is tremendous,” the now completed set of 


Papers “includes all manuscripts that would be of interest to the general phil- 
osophic reader; they also include sufficient material for the Peirce specialist 
to trace the development of his thought in some detail.” (VIII, 254) The 
contents of Volume VII are in three divisions: (1) Experimental Science, (2) 
Scientific Method, and (3) Philosophy of Mind. The first of these divisions, 
however, confined to 32 pages, is included merely to provide a sample of 
Peirce’s scientific writings and to indicate the fact that, for many years, Peirce 
was actively engaged in professional work in that field. Volume VIII is 
composed of selections from Peirce’s book reviews and correspondence—which, 
as occasional pieces, sometimes succeed in throwing light on the philosopher’s 
views in a clearer manner than that which can be gathered from the more 
labored efforts of formal writing. The whole is followed by an important list 
of errata covering Volumes I-VI, a list of all known sources of Peirce manu- 
scripts, and a complete bibliography of some 60 pages. 

Volume VII, in particular, contains material which helps to clarify the 
central principle underlying Peirce’s position—one that tends to remain 
elusive and enigmatical. This principle is a two-pronged notion of the cognitive 
sterility of the present and, hence, the identification of meaning with memory 
and expectation. One aspect of this notion is the claim that the present, as 
temporal “‘now,” is an impalpable will o’ the wisp because there is no absolute 
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instant. Time is, as it were, a flowing point; grasp at it and it has moved on. 
Hence, “there is nothing absolutely present either temporarily or in the sense of 
confrontation.” (VII, 653) The other aspect is the cognitive impotence of 
intuition or the immediate apprehension of the singular, i.¢., it is what is 
grasped in the elusive “present.” Apprehended presence, as present, is an 
immediacy of feeling, “one undivided feeling without parts,” unrelated and 
uninterpreted. (VII, 540) This approximately present feeling is “unknowable 
in its immediacy. The only thought that is really present to us is a thought we 
can neither think about nor talk about.” (VII, 425) The manipulated world 
of cognition, whether introspection or objective thought, thus deals with past 
or future, with memory or expectation. Since immediacy collapses into noetic 
emptiness, cognition, which Peirce elects to identify with the future, is com- 
pletely mediate. (VII, 544) Hence, no cognition “has an intellectual significance 
for what it is in itself, but only for what it is in its effects upon other 
thoughts.” (VII, 357) Since meanings are mediate inferences, and since logic 
is defined as the doctrine of truth and the method of its discovery (VII, 321), 
it follows that a liberal education “means logic.”’ (VII, 64) Hence, too, “every 
state of consciousness [is] an inference; so that life is but a sequence of inferences 
or a train of thought. At any instant then man is a thought, and as thought is 
a species of symbol, the general answer to the question what is man? is that 
he is a symbol.” (VII, 583) Peirce’s problem, consequently, was to escape 
from solipsism; and this he could do only by (1) reinstating intuitive feeling as 
ontologically revelatory of external reality, at least in the form of Thou and 
God; hence, (2) abandoning the pragmatic claim that meaning is identified 
with future reference and that “the future alone has primary reality.” (VII, 152) 
As a matter of fact, the present has primary reality; and, since the present is 
grasped only in memory, the past has priority over the future. For both God 
and Thou are now, not merely tomorrow. (VIII, 192) 

Of some interesting bon mots in Volume VIII, the following must suffice here: 
**.. . we have talked with a hundred metaphysicians without ever yet meeting 
one who was not vastly superior to all the rest.”’ (VIII, 108) ““The metaphysician 
begins with a resolve to make out the truth of a foregone conclusion that he 
has really never doubted for an instant... . The metaphysician is a worshiper 
of his own presuppositions.” (VIII, 118) “A healthy religious spirit will not 
allow its religion to be disturbed by all the philosophy in the world.” (VIII, 141) 
To all concerned is due our gratitude for having made one of America’s 
genuinely first-ranking philosophers available to the public. To Mr. Burks is 
also due a vote of appreciation for the enormous patience and fortitude involved 
in collecting Peirce’s definitive bibliography. W. L. 


Wurreneap’s Metapnysics. By Ivor Leclerc. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. xiii- 


234. $3.75. 


The late Wildon Carr once proposed, on an extended sea voyage, to translate 
Whitehead’s terminology into common English; unfortunately, however, the 
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project was never fulfilled. Until this is done effectively, Whitehead’s phil- 
osophy will, for most people, remain within the realm of the esoteric. White- 
head, no doubt, was a master of precise minting, but life is too short to learn 
a new vocabulary as foreign as that of Greek or Latin. Furthermore, it would 
seem that much of this body of neologismus is unnecessary even if it is beautiful. 
The situation is analogous to that provided by Heidegger whose terminology 
may be etymologically precise but, nonetheless, is futile. At any rate it is truistic 
that Whitehead’s work needs expositors, and the question is whether, in turn, 
these need commentators. Dr. Leclerc has engaged in a very useful project to 
provide us with an introductory exposition of the basic notions underlying 
Whitehead’s system. The first part of this study is illuminating, but as it 
proceeds we move back in the direction of original obscurity; so that by the 
time we reach his account of ““God” the page becomes a mere mass of hiero- 
glyphics. Technically, of course, the writer cannot be criticized for restating 
Whitehead’s position in Whiteheadian terminology which he has defined 
previously in tolerably clear language; but in doing so he calls upon the reader 
to learn a new vocabulary which, for the most part, merely perpetuates the 
enigmatic. Furthermore, there is not a single concrete illustration, for instance, 
of an “actual occasion”; and, in the case of Whitehead’s writings, this is 
devastating. On the whole, then, Dr. Leclerc’s exposition needs expositing. 
Perhaps in a subsequent work of evaluating, which we are promised, he will 
correct this situation. The writer obviously knows his subject, and on some 
points he provides clarification. It still remains true that the reader who does 
not wish to wade through Process and Reality needs an account that does more 
than reproduce its language. This problem is of special importance in connec- 
tion with an achievement that may prove to be one of the outstanding meta- 
physical contributions of the past century. W. L. 


A Hunprep YEARS OF PuiLosopry. By John Passmore. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, N.Y. pp. 523. $5.25. 


Posterity will perhaps be in a better position than we are to estimate the 
importance of British philosophy during the past century. At least it has been 
a period of diverse and widespread activity, with a tendency to repeat the 
ancient round of idealism, realism, and positivism—positivism, in this instance, 
tending to settle down into a talk about talk. As usual, too, claims arise that 
ancient problems have at last found a definitive solution, although, eventually, 
it is discovered that such claims are rather comic exaggerations. Curiously 
enough an interest in this period seems to concentrate in “foreigners.’’ In 1922 
A. K. Rogers, an American, wrote his English and American Philosophy since 1800, 
and in 1935 Rudolf Metz, a German, published his massive and important 
Die philosophischen Strimungen der Gegenwart in Grossbritannien (which was printed 
in English three years later). Another valuable account of this period, which 
acknowledges indebtedness to Metz, has been written by John Passmore, of 
the Australian National University. The title, A Hundred Years of Philosophy, 
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indicates, however, a somewhat broader interest. The author’s purpose is to 
offer an account of western thought during the past century from a British 
point of view: the main theme is British thought, but as seen within the context 
of continental and American philosophy. As he puts it, ““My criterion was: 
to what extent have the ideas of this writer entered into the public domain 
of philosophical discussion in England? Would the reader of Mind or the 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society be likely to encounter his name?” (7) The 
result is that we have here a brief account of the major thinkers within the 
western orbit as well as a somewhat larger one of those living on the Islands. 
More than passing reference, then, is given to a wide variety of names—from 
Biichner, Fiske, Lotze, and Peirce to Einstein, Schlick, Carnap, Neurath, and 
Tarski. The volume closes with a “‘postscript” on existentialism. A work of this 
kind requires peculiar gifts of selection, condensation, comparison, and ac- 
curacy, and the author possesses these in generous proportions. It is an excellent 
book and one that ought to be well received. W. L. 


MAN AND SOCIETY 


Tue Rise AND FALL oF THE INDIVIDUAL. By W. P. Witcutt. The Macmillan 


Co., N.Y. pp. 198. $2.50. 


This little volume offers some insight into the nature of man. It is a sketch of 
the history of the doctrine of man, drawing insights from Hebrew, Greek, and 
Christian thinkers. It is the author’s thesis that the Christian doctrine of man 
offers real help for man in the face of various movements which would deper- 
sonalize him. It is good to have this little summary, but it has its dangers. For 
one thing, it is impossible to do justice to so many thinkers in so brief a space. 
Characterizations tend to become caricatures. For another, the author seems 
to lack any real understanding of the person-in-community. As a result, there 
is an individualistic emphasis throughout the book, which is itself a distortion 
of the Christian doctrine of man. However, anyone who reads the book with 
care will still find much of worth. Joun E. BurkHart 
McCormick Theological Seminary 


NaTuRE, MAN, AND Woman. By Alan W. Watts. Pantheon Books, N.Y. pp. xii- 
209. $3.95. 


Championing the “supreme identity” of spirit and nature and the urgency 
of West meeting East, Alan Watts develops a sacramental approach to the love 
of man and woman. 

Leafing through these pages might lead the cursory reader to classify this 
work as simply another contribution to the literature of man-in-search-for- 
himself. It is a search, but no meandering excursion attempting to relate man, 
the generic, to things-in-general. Watts enters the arena where human beings 
battle nature and the particular contestants are male versus female. This is no 
casual game for the author, because duality itself is his adversary. To deal with 
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this world-encompassing struggle, he summons the fire-power of philosophy 
and depth psychology which he directs with religious sensitivity. 

The West’s anxious and disordered sexuality is but another symptom resulting 
from our failure seriously to integrate man with nature. The human alienation 
from nature, that delicately balanced organism which is continuous with his 
own body, accounts in large measure for our personal fearfulness and loneliness. 
Our “urban” and “pagan” views make us suspicious of feeling and love. 

“The full splendor of sexual experience,” insists Watts, “does not reveal 
itself without a new mode of attention to the world in general.” (189) In 
essence it is a unity of feeling, thought, and spirit within the “Body of Christ.” 
Here is the consummation of nature, man, and woman: a sacramental realiza- 
tion of a relationship, a union between oneself and the other: between man and 
woman, between human beings and God. Ben T. Cowes 
San Marino Community Church 


Uttmarte Desires. By Timothy Cooney. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 100. 
$2.75. 


As is evident from the title, Mr. Cooney is interested in, and concerned about, 
the desires of men. Indeed, it is not too much to say that, possibly, the author 
would class man as a “desiring” animal. 

The desires of men range in height from the “physical” to the “‘cosmological,”’ 
and in breadth from the “basic” (e.g., hunger, living with others) to those of 
“harmony” (¢.g., peace, happiness). The fulfillment of desires is said to be that 


for which men live—that which gives meaning to life, so that we can define 
progress as “the movement toward the more satisfactory fulfillment of our 
desires.” (39) 

But the fulfillment of only the “physical” and “social” desires does not 
necessarily bring progress. The “cosmological” desires (those which are 
concerned with the ultimate purpose of life and living, the “way” in which 
men ought to live) are needed for that; for by definition the answers to these 
latter desires give purpose and direction to human lives and thus make for 
progress. 

What answers have men found to their “cosmological desires’ ? The author 
believes that the “‘god-idea” is the “most successful” of all the answers given 
but, since we cannot be sure of God’s existence, he feels that he must take a 
“limited agnostic”’ stand in the matter. As a consequence he places before the 
reader what he believes to be a worthy substitute for faith, namely, the “Perfec- 
tion Constant” or ‘““Omniman.” This concept represents the ultimate limit of 
man’s conceptional thinking; it is, in fact, the essence of the “god-idea.” The 
adoption and realization of such a concept are, indeed, nothing more than the 
maximization of the very things we desire, namely, truth, power, desire, 
fulfillment, “ethical understanding.” 

The author states his thesis in an interesting and stimulating way. He offers 
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it in the form of a possibility or hypothesis. He argues for its “‘reasonableness” 
in the face of the “‘absurdities’”” with which man’s “cosmological desires’’ are 
forced to deal. Wituiam H. ALAMSHAH 
Claremont Men’s College 


Sanity, UNHEARD OF. By Hugh Woodworth. Sumas Publishing Co., Victoria. 
pp. 109. $3.00. 


The author presents a somewhat true but overdrawn picture of twentieth- 
century man, for if we take the portrait literally, contemporary man is insane. 
His insanity consists in having given way to anxiety and fear and the egocentric 
actions to which the latter lead. The fears are both common and habitual: fear 
of what people will think of us (i.¢., “social opinion’), fear of losing our jobs or 
positions, fear of not being happy, and so on. We are running (insanely) to 
attain material and social security. 

Woodworth’s answer to our mental illness pertains to the deeper springs 
of man’s nature, for, in addition to the ego (using this term as the “‘I’’ which 
acts from fear), there exists the self. The latter eludes description, but Wood- 
worth likens its appearance to the absorption of a child at play wherein there 
is no I-consciousness; it shows itself in spontaneous, creative, effortless action 
and in a “sort of quiet ecstasy.” (70) It is to this self that our author would 
have us abandon ourselves but (surprisingly) not by way of ideals: if the self 
acts kindly, it does so spontaneously and is not pushed into it by an ideal with 
that name. Nonetheless, this “‘unknown self” is the key to the control of fears 
and anxieties, for it and it alone can open the door of understanding. 

It is to the author’s credit that he calls attention, with clear voice and 
courage, to the “‘ills” of men. In addition, since his counsel sees beyond the 
aspirins of temporary relief, this, too, must be applauded. But it simply does 
not help the case or the remedy to insist that ‘“‘all we are and all we do is deter- 
mined by forces totally beyond us, and that no one is one whit responsible for 
anything he does.” (96) This merely weakens the efficacy of the previous 
argument of the abandonment of ideals; for, if the determinist argument be 
true, the existence of ideals (which are still with us) is beyond our control, and 
it is to no avail to entreat men to abandon them. On the determinist’s grounds 
we cannot help having them. 

The author is at his best and loftiest when, in urging us to heed the self, he 
speaks of such an act as “the blind surrender to an undescribable force—a 
force beyond all explanation or understanding, one that may lead anywhere, 
and that obeys no laws or principles that we can fathom.” (109) W.H.A. 


Tue Unconscious. By A. C. MacIntyre; Tue Concert or Mortvation. By 
R. S. Peters. Edited by R. F. Holland. Humanities Press, N.Y. pp. ix-100; 166. 
$2.50 each. 


These two little volumes, imported from England, may be considered together 
profitably, since they are publications in a new series of “Studies in Phil- 
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osophical Psychology.” Aithough serious of purpose, they are written primarily 
for the layman and make no claim to do more than to consider fundamentals 
and come to terms with a few central issues. 

The Unconscious deals exclusively with Freudian theory. MacIntyre concludes 
that to talk about an entity called “the unconscious” is to speak metaphysics 
rather than science (96 f), and he proposes that, in dealing with it, the model 
offered by physics is useless. Specifically human behavior requires “a different 
kind of account, the kind of portrayal that the novelist rather than the scientist 
gives us.”’ (98) 

In The Concept of Motivation, Peters briefly surveys the basic types of theory 
now available and then proceeds to a closer look at Freudian drive, and 
Hedonistic views. He concludes “that different theories should be developed 
to answer different sorts of questions rather than all-inclusive theories to 
answer all of them.” (154) Finally it is proposed that “the rule-following 
purposive model is basic in explaining human behaviour.” (156) W.L. 


THe Worvp or Dreams. By Henri Bergson. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 58. 
$2.75. 


This is a translated reprinting of a lecture delivered by Bergson in 1901 and 
published in the Revue Scientifique which exhibits primarily the influence of 
A. Krauss. It indicates Bergson’s hope that the study of dreams might throw 
light on the unconscious—a general concern “that will be the main task of 
psychology in the century that is dawning.” (57) Perhaps, too, he suggests, it 
will serve in the examination of “‘the more mysterious phenomena relating to 


‘psychical research.’”’ Wade Baskin, the translator, who offers a brief but 
useful introduction, notes that, in 1891, Delage “‘posited repressed materials 
as the main source of dreams,” and that, in 1897, Vold proposed that “wish 
fulfillment, not posture, is responsible for dreams of flying.” W. L. 


READINGS IN GENERAL PsycHoLocy. Edited by Paul Halmos and Alan Iliffe. 
Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. ix-251. $6.00. 


This is an introductory book in psychology. Unlike most books of this type, 
which (as the editors put it) result in a “superficial presentation of the whole 
field of psychology,” the present volume is an effort to narrow the discussion 
to some fifteen selected topics. Accordingly, the book deals with such problems 
as instinct, intelligence, personality, role-playing, electroencephalography, 
group dynamics and the school, and the relation of psychology to ethics. The 
authors are all British, and the essays are up-to-date. Additional references 
are suggested at the end of each chapter. 

For this reviewer the book contains two chapters of interest. There is an 
essay (by F. V. Smith) dealing with the knotty and by no means resolved 
problem of “instinct,” and another by one of the editors (Halmos) concerning 
the relation of psychology to ethics. Too few psychologists consider such prob- 
lems these days. The majority of workers in the field contend that topics of 
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this type are either unscientific or, what amounts to the same thing, beyond 

the purview of the psychologist. This attitude is neither in the best interests 

of psychology nor is it conducive to sound understanding of ethical problems. 
It is gratifying, therefore, to see essays with a different perspective appear. 

As the editors readily admit, the volume requires an interested and willing 

reader, but it also offers something to the novice in the field which other 

introductory texts, with their more superficial presentations, fail to provide. 
W. H. A. 


Tue Immense JouRNEY. By Loren Eiseley. Random House, N.Y. pp. 210. $3.50. 


Although this is the fourth printing of a collection of essays published previ- 
ously in such periodicals as American Scholar, Harper's Magazine, and the 
Scientific American, it is a book which deserves the widest acclaim. The essays 
are felicitous to the facts and are written with charm and imagination. They 
are informative and delightful reading, revealing their author as both scientist 
and poet. 

In Eiseley’s own words the various chapters, dealing with the 
journey” of the evolution of life on earth, are “a somewhat unconventional 
record of the prowlings of one mind which has sought to explore, to understand, 
and to enjoy the miracles of this world, both in and out of science.” (12) 
Chapters such as “How Flowers Changed the World,” “The Real Secret of 
Piltdown,” ““The Dream Animal,” “Man of the Future,” “Little Men and 
Flying Saucers’’—to mention only a few—are particularly thought-provoking, 
revealing as they do that “man is a solitary and peculiar development” (158) 
in this world of ours. But the final conclusion which emerges at the end of the 
“immense journey” is best summed up in these words: 


‘immense 


If “dead” matter has reared up this curious landscape of fiddling 
crickets, song sparrows, and wondering men, it must be plain even 
to the most devoted materialist that the matter of which he speaks 
contains amazing, if not dreadful powers, and may not impossibly be, 
as Hardy has suggested, “‘but one mask of many worn by the Great 


Face behind.” (210) 


In our age of scientistic reductionism, this conclusion deserves special attention. 
W. H.W. 


Greek Criviuization. By André Bonnard. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. 248. 
$6.00. 


The first volume of this delightfully written and beautifully illustrated account 
of Greek culture appeared in 1957 and dealt with the archaic period. The 
present volume treats of the great ‘‘classical” period of Greek civilization, the 
fifth century B.C., the age of Sophocles, Pericles, and Aristophanes. The 
learned Hellenist, professor at the University of Lausanne, is concerned mainly 
with Greek literature and offers interpretations of Sophocles, Pindar, Herodotus, 
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and Aristophanes. He also gives some attention to the arts, more specifically 
sculpture, to medicine as contained in the Hippocratic Corpus, and to phil- 
osophy, as represented by the central figure of Greek thought, Socrates. The 
beauty of the author’s style, the discernment of his comments, and the great 
erudition compressed into a small book make this work one of the happiest 
introductions to Greek culture for the general reader. 

As with the previous volume, however, one must have some reservations 
concerning the point of view from which Greek civilization is seen. The cate- 
gories of Professor Bonnard’s interpretation are those of modern social deter- 
minism. He ascribes the origin of invention in the ancient world to the “class 
war.” (57) “Imperialist” and “‘class wars” are responsible for the decline of 
Athenian culture, and the inner nature of that society is to be understood in 
terms of social classes, one exploiting, the other exploited. (210) The social 
philosophy which inspires this approach to the subject is of dubious validity 
in itself and, in any case, has little relevance to the ancient world. When it is 
remembered that the most exquisite Greek vases were all manufactured by 
slaves, the notion of an oppressed and brutalized industrial proletariat loses 
all application. 

The philosophical and religious views of the author likewise result in curious 
interpretations of Greek philosophy. The pre-Socratic philosophers are con- 
sidered to be “‘scientists”” (221) and naturalists. The researches of such scholars 
as Professor W. Jaeger have shown, however, that the pre-Socratics were 
religious reformers who offered new metaphysical interpretations of the divine 
presence and activity. In ancient Greece there was little distinction between 
priest of Asklepios and physician, and Professor Bonnard’s notion that scientific 
medicine was opposed to philosophical or religious understanding of the world 
is entirely a modern and un-Greek idea. And it is difficult to see how the 
philosophy of Democritus, who held that matter could not be destroyed, could 
be said to be equivalent to that of Einstein, who held that matter could be 
destroyed. (69) 

Apart from these reservations regarding Professor Bonnard’s philosophical 
premises, this work furnishes a pleasant and profitable introduction to the 
most celebrated period of ancient Greece. P. M. 


Tue Tree or Cutture. By Ralph Linton. Abridged by Adelin Linton. Vintage 
Books, N.Y. pp. viii-261. $1.25. 


The reissue of Professor Linton’s popular classic in an abridged though un- 
truncated form is one of the hundreds of reasons why the paper-backed book 
is the most important innovation in printing since the invention of movable 
type. V. H.R. 


Tue Case For Mopern Man. By Charles Frankel. Beacon Press, Boston. pp. 240. 
$1.45. 


Since this book was reviewed extensively on its appearance a few years ago, it 
is unnecessary to do more than call the reader’s attention to the new preface 
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by Professor Frankel, in which he urges that events subsequent to its publication 
‘reinforce the thesis that we shall solve very few of our problems if we turn our 
backs on the rational methods and liberal ideals that distinguish the modern 
period and of which it has the greatest right to be proud.” V. H.R. 


Tue Srrucrure oF FrREEpom. By Christian Bay. Stanford University Press, 
Stanford. pp. xii-419. $7.50. 


This is an elaborate analysis of the social and psychological determinants of 
freedom, prefaced by a short discussion of political theory from Hobbes to 


Bosanquet, and terminated by a plea for “a type of active humanitarian 
commitment—-an attitude that placed identification with the human race 
above national loyalty.” (390) Despite the wealth of documentation from 
various social sciences, Bay has left the subject no further advanced than it was 
after the publication of Mill’s On Liberty and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, a brilliant polemic against Mill that has gone 
insufficiently noticed by historians of political thought. V. H.R. 


PRIMER OF FREE GOVERNMENT. By William B. Chalfant. Philosophical Library, 
N.Y. pp. 160. $3.00. 


Will there ever be an end to making constitutions? The theoretical basis of 
Mr. Chalfant’s proposed constitution may be stated as follows: Since primordial 
times human society has been divided into three parts or estates—the political, 
the economic, and the ethical. Modern democracy has heretofore been defective 
because only the political estate has been embodied in definite institutions. The 
author, therefore, proposes to add to the presently existing American federal 
system two other systems, each consisting of a bicameral legislature and an 
executive: a National Economic Government and a National Ethical Govern- 
ment. Unfortunately, it is easier to sketch the functions of these appendages 
than it is to state them in detail or explain how they can avoid inextricable 
conflict with the functions of the National Political Government. As Bismarck 
pointed out, politics is the art of the possible, and is it not a sufficient criticism 
of Mr. Chalfant’s proposal that the organizational difficulties would be insuper- 
able ? V. H.R. 


Founpations OF Capirauism. By Oliver C. Cox. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp- 500. $7.50. 


This is the first of a projected series of three volumes to be devoted to an 
analysis of the capitalistic system. It provides a historical account of the develop- 
ment of capitalism from the emergence of the Italian city-states to the advent 
of the Industrial Revolution; more recent events are reserved for more extended 
discussion in the ensuing volumes. The treatment is lucid and copiously 
annotated by references to standard authorities. Unfortunately, however, 
there is no index. It would be invidious to venture criticism before the comple- 
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tion of the work, but one point deserves mentioning: the relationship between 
economic upheaval and political revolution is much more complex than is 
usually assumed by either the political or the economic historian. This is 
particularly true of the English Civil War, which Professor Cox describes at 
some length under the heading “Formation of a Capitalist Legislature.” 
(292-300) In view (among many other things) of the carefully documented 
conclusion of Brunton and Pennington that the main distinction between 
Cavalier and Roundhead members of the Long Parliament was that the 
former were on the average ten years younger than the latter, it would seem 
that the analysis presented is seriously misleading and requires drastic revision. 
V. H.R. 


FOUNDATIONS OF THE RESPONSIBLE Society. By Walter G. Muelder. Abingdon 
Press, Nashville. pp. 304. $6.00. 


This comprehensive survey of the contemporary application of Christian 
social ethics is refreshingly unique in its orientation and profoundly scholarly 
in its approach. The Dean of Boston University School of Theology has com- 
pressed into this volume many of the chief insights of his distinguished career. 
Stressing the positions developed in recent ecumenical discussion, he covers basic 
problems of our major social institutions. Considerable stress is placed on the 
meaning of responsibility in economic life. 

Those who feel that the book is light on the theological side should recall 
Muelder’s intention, expressed in the introduction, to write another book 
emphasizing more theoretical aspects. Keeping in mind this plan, the present 
volume can be seen as a unique combination of basic theological discussion 
and relevant sociological theory. In days during which sociological data are 
often neglected in favor of less empirical approaches, it is a reminder of the rich 
contributions which may be made by social ethics when it acknowledges its 
dual parentage. May the book help to recall this important discipline to a more 
balanced methodology! 

Holding that equality, justice, and freedom must always be held in inter- 
penetrating unity and polar tension, Muelder discusses our fundamental 
familial, educational, political, economic, and religious institutions. His 
interests range widely, including such topics as causes of family disorganization, 
social foundations of civil law, conflicting theories of the state, agricultural 
policy, the ethics of work, management, and consumption. In the conviction 
that justice requires right action by inclusive groups and that mankind is now 
the unit of co-operation, problems of the world community are also considered, 
though relatively briefly. 

While Muelder’s own position is never in doubt, he does show familiarity 
with various important points of view. There is nothing here of the attitude of 
the dictator who said of an opponent, “He will be given a fair trial. Then he 
will be shot.”” Many readers will disagree with some of the social policies 
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defended, but thoughtful men must acknowledge the wide learning and the 
careful analysis which here command respect and inspire confidence. 
Southern California School of Theology Harvey SEIFERT 


Ir tHE CuurcHes Want Wortp Peace. By Norman Hill and Doniver Lund. 
The Macmillan Co., N.Y. pp. vi-148. $3.00. 

The main thesis of this diffuse little dissertation on the role in international 
relations of the Holy Catholic Church Reformed is that “the churches” could 
accomplish more by “leavening the body politic” than by meddling in matters 
they cannot understand, notably the subject taught by Dr. Hill, the senior 
collaborator, at the University of Nebraska. This contention, carrying, no 
doubt unwittingly, a distorted echo from the second-century epistle to Diognetus 
(not to mention Plato’s famous metaphor in the fifth book of the Republic) is 
one that was for obvious reasons congenial to Hitler in the first stage of his not 
uninfluential enterprise. This the authors actually recognize (e.g., pp. 92 f), 
although they do not seem to see its implications. Nor is this surprising, since 
they account their own view a via media between those of Drs. Karl Barth and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, neither of which they understand. Indeed, they see no 
reason why they should be expected to understand the thought of these the- 
ologians, for they see no reason why the slightest knowledge of theology should 
be considered a prerequisite for their own undertaking. (61) Vox Gallupi, vox 
Dei, so long as Mr. Gallup is interpreted by a modern Bologna advising the 
lobbies in Washington, not by clergymen, for Dr. Hill thinks that the latter 
should “‘stick to their own job.” This he does not, however, delineate, except 
by an imprecise indication that it is to evoke the “honest-to-goodness Christ- 
ianity in the hearts and minds of the people,” which, he prognosticates (143), 
will “work its alchemy in foreign policy as surely as a base will neutralize an 
acid.” Such picturesque belief in magic, though touching, is of course one of 
the barriers to the work of the Church. It is not, however, according to the 
lively faith of the latter, an insuperable one. Had Dr. Hill led a less sheltered 
life in his parochial allegiances, he might have discovered that although the- 
ological schools and seminaries have no divine guarantee of getting the men 
they want, they do not necessarily prefer postulants without a general educa- 
tion. “The churches,” he thinks, though they “wanted peace and justice,” 
had no “guiding philosophy of international relations” (ought Grotius to have 
confined himself to the Atonement ?), and so “in strategy and tactics they 
bungled.” (9) It would seem to the present reviewer that this is not the feature 
that most sharply distinguishes Church from State. Geppes MacGREGoR 
Bryn Mawr College 


RELIGION IN OUR TIMES 
CHRISTIANITY IN A REVOLUTIONARY Ace. Vol. I. The Nineteenth Century in 
Europe. By Kenneth Scott Latourette. Harper & Bros., N.Y. pp. xiv-498. $6.00. 


Few church historians have enjoyed so distinguished and creative a career as 
has Professor Latourette. His years of teaching at Yale and his genuine gifts as 
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a historian are alone more than sufficient grounds for the distinctions which 
he has received. He is an honored churchman, an ecumenical Christian, and 
a scholar. He has lectured widely, written profusely, and been honored properly. 
He has served as President of the American Baptist Convention, the American 
Society of Church History, and the American Historical Association. His books, 
A History of Christianity and A History of the Expansion of Christianity, have 
already become landmarks in the writing of church history. 

Many men would be content to have done so much as he has; but not so 
Professor Latourette. Now well past the Biblical three score years and ten, he 
has embarked upon a new project. He plans to issue five large volumes which 
will trace the development of Christianity throughout the world from 1815 to 
the present, under the general title: Christianity in a Revolutionary Age. This first 
volume is a good beginning, for it embraces the same characteristic interests 
which have contributed so valuably to Professor Latourette’s previous works. 
He is a committed churchman who realizes that Christian history is more than 
institutional history. He is a convinced Baptist who realizes that Christian 
history is more than denominational history. He is an American who realizes 
that Christian history is more than national history. His interests, therefore, 
produce history which is truly ecumenical in scope and character. There is no 
provincialism of discipline or region. 

This particular volume traces the life and thought of Roman Catholicism 
from 1815 to 1914. At least that is its major purpose. There is another purpose, 
too. Characteristically, Latourette begins the volume with a preface on his 
historical presuppositions and method. He then offers a summary of the 
history of Christianity to 1700. This summary runs to about twenty pages and 
suggests his “‘pulsation” theory of historical advance, retreat, and advance. 
Approximately one hundred pages are devoted to the eighteenth century as 
the setting for revolution; and another hundred pages are given to the actual 
revolutionary currents as they developed in the nineteenth century. The final 
two hundred or so pages are a study of the Roman Church in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 

Latourette has succeeded in writing history which is both vivid and ency- 
clopedic. His summaries are helpful, his bibliographies are extensive, and the 
work is accurate. Much of this work has already been done in French, German, 
and Italian by other scholars. He uses their conclusions well, thereby offering 
a new work of imaginative skill and real insight. Although one must still turn 
to the monographs of others for careful detail, Latourette is a good guide to 
things which deserve further study. J. E. B. 


THEOLOGY oF CutTtuRE. By Paul Tillich. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. ix- 
213. $4.00. 


This small volume is a collection of essays, articles, and speeches which have 
previously appeared in periodicals and have been altered for the present 
publication. Professor Tillich, formerly of Union Theological Seminary and 
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now of Harvard, is known as one of the foremost theologians now in this 
country. His interests have always centered on the relation of religion to 
secular culture, which is the guiding theme of the book. The essays cover a 
wide range of topics within that field, from abstract theological speculation to 
the nature of religious language and problems of Christian communication. 

Professor Tillich’s theological point of reference is neither the extreme neo- 
orthodoxy of such thinkers as Karl Barth, nor the tolerant “liberalism’’ pre- 
valent in this country. Rather, he reinterprets traditional Christianity in the 
light of modern existentialist philosophy. It cannot be denied that Kierkegaard 
and many German existentialist philosophers have made a significant contribu- 
tion to man’s understanding of his existential predicament and of Christianity 
as a resolution of that predicament. Nevertheless, one is made a little uncom- 
fortable by the notion that the metaphysical content of Christianity is practically 
identical with existentialist philosophy. Christianity has a long history and 
was not designed to meet the anxieties of the modern mind nor of any age in 
particular. Professor Tillich’s historical accounts of Christian theology are 
lacking in sympathy and objectivity. (Ch. 2) His view of the Christian religion, 
while most suggestive for the present age, underestimates the completeness 
with which Christianity transcends the changing fashions of particular human 


philosophies. P. M. 


RELIGION AND CuLTuRE: Essays In Honor or Pau Ticiicn. Edited by Walter 
Leibrecht. Harper & Brothers, N.Y. pp. xi-399. $7.50. 


No higher honor could be paid to Paul Tillich than to enumerate the list of 
distinguished intellectuals who have contributed to this Festschrift. The list 
includes such theologians, philosophers, and psychologists as Erich Fromm, 
Karl Jaspers, Reinhold Niebuhr, Karl Barth, Erich Przywara, Gustave Weigel, 
Heinrich Bornkamm, Karl Heim, Karl Loewith, Gabriel Marcel, Rudolf 
Bultmann, Wilhelm Pauck, Emil Brunner, John C. Bennett, and Helmut 
Thielicke—to name only a few. Most of the articles are written without explicit 
mention of Tillich, although they are devoted to topics in which he himself has 
shown creative interest. Karl Barth, for example, offers his now famous lecture 
on Mozart (as ably translated by Walter Mosse). Karl Loewith gives a most 
illuminating survey of the history of the relationship between knowledge and 
faith. Wilhelm Pauck suggests the bases of theological disinterest in the 
American churches. And so on. 

Of most particular interest to students of Tillich, however, are the essays 
which do offer some criticism of his position. The introductory essay by the 
editor is a helpful overview of Tillich’s general position. It is also good to have 
the penetrating Roman Catholic analyses by Przywara and Weigel. These two 
men put their fingers on Tillich’s strengths and weaknesses, and their essays 
repay careful reading. It is unfortunate that so important a volume should be 
marred by so many misprints; but such defects are more than compensated 
for by the excellence of the articles, and by the bibliography of Tillich’s writings 
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which in itself is a tribute to his significance for modern thought. For this 
bibliography thanks must be given to the indefatigable Peter H. John. 
j. E. B. 


MAKER OF HEAVEN AND Eartu. By Langdon Gilkey. Edited by Reinhold Niebuhr. 
Doubleday & Co., Garden City. pp. 311. $4.50. 


At the very time when theology has again become a creative and precise 
discipline, there has been a recognition that the real insights of theology should 
be communicated vividly to the intelligent laity. Such communication, if it is 
to be authentic and relevant, puts a double burden on the theologian. On the 
one hand, he must speak with care lest he mislead. On the other hand, he must 
speak with clarity lest he fail to be heard. Two of the most helpful series in this 
new concentration upon communication have been the Laymen’s Theological 
Library, edited by Robert McAfee Brown, and The Christian Faith Series, 
edited by Reinhold Niebuhr. Each of these series has much to commend it. 
The first-mentioned series is composed of brief volumes written by various hands 
but enlivened by the pungency of Professor Brown’s skill at revision. The 
second series, while no less worthy, has not been so rigorously edited. The 
volumes are longer, less witty, and less incisive. 

The volume under review offers a good case in point. Professor Gilkey is a 
capable theologian who did his doctoral study on the doctrine of creation. 
His book is well informed, carefully written, and thoughtful. He is well aware 
of the problems involved in a contemporary restatement of the doctrine of 
creation, and he deserves genuine praise for his effort. However, the book 
represents an unhappy midway-point between two real choices. There is real 
need for a contemporary American statement of a sophisticated doctrine of 
creation. Professor Gilkey could have written such a volume. There is also need 
for a brief and exciting presentation of this doctrine, a presentation which 
would speak meaningfully to intelligent laymen. What we still need and what 
Professor Gilkey might have given us, is a volume which is either more precise 
or more concise, or perhaps even both, than the present work. Nonetheless, 
it is to be hoped that this volume will receive such reading as intelligent laymen 
have time to devote to it. Jj. E. B. 


Human Nature UnperR Gop. By Oren Huling Baker. Association Press, N.Y. 
pp. 316. $4.50. 


The increasing conviction that religion and psychology complement each other 
rather than conflict with each other has created such contemporary social 
science hybrids as Pastoral Counseling and Christian Psychotherapy. Here, 
one pastoral counselor, believing modern man to be essentially the same being 
“who walked in Palestine twenty centuries ago,” augments Scripture with 
Freudian psychology for an analysis of the complex “‘interrelatedness”’ of God 
and man. Israel thus emerges as the “prototype of the internal life of man,” 
revealing the human soul’s desire to be “altered,” “reassimilated,” “‘transcend- 
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ed,” and prepared for God’s acceptance; for Baker is convinced that only by 
“collaborating” or “affiliating” freely with God does the soul (body-mind) 
transcend “‘self” (me), approach a state of “true personhood” (I), and then 
bridge the gap between itself and God (Thou). 

If God strives eternally to satisfy man’s need for salvation and grace, Baker 
states, man may reciprocate merely by disciplined worship. But, in recent 
years, there have been added to man’s self-knowledge the discomforting 
revelations of psychotherapy of the biosocial organism (“‘body, internalized 
social experience, and reaction to that experience’). Therefore, if organized 
religion is to provide man with adequate “assurances” and values for a moral 
union with God and society, it must serve as “‘a continuous psychotherapeutic 
agent.” It must so direct the personal tensions of social experience, growth, 
and change that “body, mind, and culture collaborate” in the religious trans- 
formation of self into person. 

Baker’s contention that the Bible need no longer be valued for “formal 
doctrine” but merely for its realistic depiction of human drives now released 
on the psychoanalyst’s couch is not new to readers of recent “‘scientific theol- 
ogy.” In fact, working within an intellectual framework established by Freud, 
Jung, Whitehead, and Buber, among others, Baker seems only partially aware 
of his specific debts. For example, his me-I-Thou relationship bears an embar- 
rassing—but completely unacknowledged—resemblance to Buber’s I-Thou-It, 
and his interpretations of “self” and ““God” owe much to Freud’s “ego”’ and 
“super-ego.”” And although other obvious flaws, both in form and content, 
might be mentioned, the expected shortcomings of an overreliance upon 
secondary sources and the extension of thin material to book length are most 
clearly exemplified. Ben Siecer 
California State Polytechnic College 


CHRISTIANS AND THE STATE. By John C. Bennett. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 
pp. xvii-302. $4.50. 


This study treats of an imposing array of problems within the broad area of 
political ethics, the theological basis of the state, and the nature and functions 
of the state. Such topics as the theory of the state and the doctrine of man, the 
role of the state in economic life, Christian freedom and civil liberty, patterns 
of church-state relations, church and state in education, Christian ethics and 
foreign policy are among those discussed. 

No attempt is made to find a single authoritative view of the Christian 
position regarding the state. The New Testament does not provide this guidance 
but takes it for granted that political institutions are a necessity. Christian 
positions range all the way from the Catholic-Aristotelian view of the state as 
governed by natural law that can be known universally by human reason—a 
view which involves the dualism of natural and supernatural—to that of 
Luther who emphasized a dualism between the preserving work of God through 
coercive political power, and the saving work of God through the Gospel. 
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There is an excellent chapter on Christian ethics and the dilemma of foreign 
policy. It is a candid and honest appraisal of the problems faced by all nations 
desiring peace but facing the possibility of war. 

It is clearly shown that there is a direct relation between Christian freedom 
and civil liberty and an undeniable influence of one upon the other, although 
it is granted that they belong to different dimensions. This relation is implied 
in the Christian ideal of “obedience to God rather than men” and in the 
Christian acceptance of the right of others to differ with what Christians 
regard as essential truth. 

After a survey of church-state relations in European countries, both where 
churches are established and where Communism is in vogue, a study is made 
of those countries where separation of church and state is the rule. It is held 
that separation is preferable, since it assures freedom of the church and preserves 
the church from state control. In interpreting the meaning of “separation,” 
it is the author’s view that in the American pattern “separation” has never 
meant that churches should never seek to influence the policies of the state; 
but the major influence of the church on political issues is exerted through its 
members who express their convictions as individual citizens. 

This book shows great learning, wisdom, tolerance, and fairmindedness and 
will be found to be a mine of information and judicial opinion in the general 
area of political and Christian ethics. H. L. S. 


Tue Science or Society. By Mary Burt Messer. Philosophical Library, N.Y. 
pp. 239. $5.00. 


Anybody who has ever asked what Christian Science has to say about sociology, 
economics, and the whole broad field of human relations will find some interest- 
ing answers and some challenging insights in this little book. He will not find 
all the answers or more, indeed, than a provocative prefatory statement by an 
earnest, experienced, and communicative adherent. Miss Messer, once a 
social worker in New York and a writer of ability, tackles her present subject 
with a dedicated Christian Scientist’s preparation and no small awareness, 
always sympathetic, of other points of view. 

To this reviewer Miss Messer has failed to make the most of her opportunity 
to address adherents of other viewpoints—orthodox Christians, for instance— 
with an adequate statement of Christian Science premises. Her book has a 
singing quality, a poetry, that baffles the reader who thinks he is following a 
line of reasoning that claims to be scientific. In fairness, though, it ought to be 
said that little writing has been attempted in elaboration of the idea that Mary 
Baker Eddy’s teachings have social, as distinguished from personal, application, 
and Miss Messer’s book may well provide impetus for further inquiry. 

She makes a number of points plain: Christian Science seeks in Jesus, and 
in his works as well as his teaching, the key to the true society. It regards 
individuality as the keynote to social progress and insists on defining individu- 
ality in terms consistent with Jesus’s emphasis on neighborly love. It traces 
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man’s origin wholly to God and makes no compromise with theories that 
tether him ta biology, to materialism, or to the state. It feels at home in a 
democratic environment but never with coercion, and it inspires in its students 
an exemplification of the Christian ideal which, if they accept the challenge, 
makes them creative contributors to human freedom according to their 
opportunities. 

Writing as a Christian Scientist, but not claiming to speak for other Christian 
Scientists, Miss Messer has added usefully to the literature of general Christian 
concern to find the City of God. Kimmis HENDRICK 


Tue Case ror OrtHOpox THEo.ocy. By Edward John Carnell; Tue Case ror 
THEOLOGY IN LipeRAL Perspective. By L. Harold De Wolf; Tuk Case ror 
A New RerorMaTion THEOLOGY. By William Hordern. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia. pp. 162; 206; 176. $3.50 each. 


The Westminster Press is to be commended for securing these three contribu- 
tions to contemporary theological discussion. Each one of these volumes is 


written with intelligence and conviction by a representative of a particular 
theological point of view. Each book was written with the understanding that 
it would be part of such a set, but none of the authors knew who his “opponents” 
were. Consequently, each of the volumes avoids that kind of polemicism which 
so often characterizes similar series. 

The three volumes should be read together. Such reading offers genuine 
insight into the particular problems which are the preoccupation of ~acn 
position and also into the preoccupations which characterize all three positions. 
To this reader, at least, it appears that the major focus is upon the question of 
religious authority. Professor De Wolf seems to be afraid of Biblicism; Professor 
Carnell seems to fear subjectivisim ; and Professor Hordern attempts to combine 
a stress upon Biblical authority with a recognition of the importance of subject- 
ive response. 

The three volumes are to be read not only for the points of view which they 
represent but also for the intellectual stimulation which their juxtaposition 
engenders. j. E. B. 


PsYCHIATRY AND RELicious ExpeRIeNce. By Louis Linn and Leo W. Schwarz. 
Random House, N.Y. pp. xii-307. $4.95. 


If the two fields known as psychiatry and religion would always be as co- 
operative as their respective representatives have been in the writing of this 
book, society would gain a great deal. Too often psychiatrists have looked upon 
religious experience as a kind of mental disorder from which patients should 
be set free. Less frequently, but still too often, religionists have looked upon 
the science of psychiatry as something which is alien to their interests. Besides 
these two extremes, there have been those who looked upon psychiatry as a kind 
of substitute for religion. All three of these positions are carefully avoided in 
this book. In place of them we find a well-sustained argument to support the 
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thesis that psychiatry and religion can work together to produce better results 
than can be obtained when either of them is used separately. 

Dr. Linn is a practicing psychiatrist and psychoanalyst, and Dr. Schwarz 
has served as Chaplain in a State Hospital in Poughkeepsie, New York. These 
two men have combined their efforts to produce a book which should be of 
great service to all those who are interested in the care of emotionally disturbed 
persons. The authors are competent persons in their respective fields. They 
have tried to demonstrate, both in an expository fashion and by means of 
specific concrete examples, the way in which religion and psychiatry can work 
together without either of them trying to usurp the domain which rightfully 
belongs to the other. While no attempt is made to substitute psychiatry for 
religion, or vice versa, it is clearly recognized that neither one of them can 
afford to neglect the services which may be rendered by the other. 

In the first four chapters, the respective areas of psychiatry and religion are 
carefully defined. Following this, the religious development which takes place 
in childhood and adolescence is described at some length, and a full account 
is given of the basic principles to be used in religious counseling. The remaining 
six chapters are devoted to the application of these principles. They have to do 
with such topics as sex and marriage, interfaith marriages, the psychological 
aspects of physical illness, facing bereavements, conversion and emotional 
instability, the needs of the aging, and the function of the chaplain in our 
contemporary society. 

Throughout the book the discussion of each topic is illustrated by actual 
cases which have been drawn from the files of case workers located in many 
different areas and representing many types of religious faith. Highly technical 


terminology has been avoided, and the book can be read with profit by the 
average layman. S. Bae 


RELIGION IN PERSPECTIVE 


Tue Excavations AT QumRAN. By 7. van der Ploeg. Longmans, Green & Co., 

N.Y. pp. xi-233. $4.00. 
The dust jacket of this latest translation of a work on the famous Scrolls declares, 
with some justice, that the time is ripe for a consideration of this material from 
the Roman Catholic standpoint. Since so many immediate responses to the 
Qumran discoveries were made from partial standpoints, both as to genuine 
learning and from controversial positions, it is well that all be heard. More 
especially is this true if the writer be possessed with scholarly knowledge. 
Father van der Ploeg has done a worthy exposition, not falling into the partisan- 
ship that some would anticipate by the statement of the blurb. This is the more 
remarkable because the book was written just after the heyday of excitement 
raised by the discoveries. Nevertheless, the third chapter on “The Qumran 
Brotherhood and its Prophet” is one of the best descriptions we have. 

It was natural that such a discovery would raise the hopes of those who 
would disparage the Biblical accounts and the fears especially of those who 
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believed in strict verbal infallibility. Matters have now settled down to await 
the judgement of the scholars, if and when all the returns of careful study have 
come in. The author seems to have been particularly incensed by the charges 
of the late Dr. Davies that the truth was likely to suffer in the hands of the 
theologians. This was a mistake, but the protest has served to make the com- 
mentators, perhaps even this one, more careful. 

The early claims that the Qumran devotees were the progenitors of the 
Christian Church, that “‘the Teacher of Righteousness”? was hailed as Messiah, 
or even to be identified with Jesus are surely disposed of. The uniqueness of 
the Christian message is fairly well established, and a new emphasis is placed 
upon the human character of Jesus’ divinity. There is a new understanding of 
the circumstances under which Christianity arose. Nothing has been lost to 
Christian faith, and much has been gained. The information concerning the 
place of the Wilderness of Judea in the religious development of the times is 
clear gain for the understanding. There are some things in this volume which 
this reviewer does not recall finding in any other account and which will be 


welcomed by the interested. RALPH TYLER FLEWELLING 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE PRE-CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. . A. Thompson. Wm. 
B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. pp. 139. $1.50 


Only limited information concerning conditions in Palestine is available to 
the student of the post-Exilic period. Mr. Thompson, Lecturer in Old Testa- 
ment Studies in the Baptist Theological College of New South Wales, has 
undertaken to provide the reader with the contribution of archaeological 
research pertaining to this period. 

Apparently the author had the classroom in mind as he wrote (see the 
Preface), but the book is hardly adequate for this purpose. For the most part 
the opinions of Albright are followed, and the presentation of contrasting 
points of view is avoided. Mr. Thompson expresses his unwillingness to commit 
himself to a date for Daniel (24), but by referring the archaeological data of 
the Exilic period to Daniel and by omitting any reference to Daniel 11:31 in 
the discussion of the atrocities of Antiochus IV (89), he has aligned himself 
with those conservative scholars who assign an early date to Daniel. 

On page 35 the author says that the Biblical name of Tell en-Nasbeh is 
unknown, and on page 58 he indicates that a number of ““MTsH” jar handle 
seals, mostly from Tell en-Nasbeh, refer “possibly to the town of Mizpah.” In 
view of the impressive and detailed argument set forth by the late Dr. C. C. 
McCown on this problem, some attention should have been given to the 
possibility that Tell en-Nasbeh is Mizpah. 

The footnote style is inconsistent (see references to BASOR pp. 38, 58, 95; 
to the Israel Exploration Journal, pp. 97, 98, 128, etc.). James B. Pritchard is the 
editor of Ancient Near Eastern Texts, and the translations are by various 
scholars. 


While there are three maps, three illustrations, and a table of Babylonian, 


Persian, and Greek Kings, there is no bibliography. 
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The discussion of the Qumran materials will satisfy few readers. In this same 
section no date is given for the Greek New Testament texts (106) introduced 
after a discussion of the second century A.D. manuscripts pertaining to the 
Second Jewish revolt, which might leave the impression of a very early date. 

There is much useful information in this book, but it is easily obtained from 
better sources. GERALD A. LARUI 


THe Lire AND Times oF Jesus THE MesstAn. By Alfred Edersheim. William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids. pp. xxxv-695; xii-828. $7.50. 


The reprinting of this two-volume work of an erudite British scholar of the 
nineteenth century will be welcomed by all who have sought in vain to obtain 
copies of the original edition. Although much of the content will have to be 
checked against the findings of more recent scholarship, these volumes will still 
prove to be useful tools for students of the cultural environment of Jesus’ time. 


G. A. L. 


Curist IN THE New TESTAMENT. By Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville. pp. 256. $3.50. 


In a day when men holding executive offices in ecclesiastical circles find 
themselves too burdened with administrative duties “‘to keep up their reading,” 
it is exciting to discover one of these busy executives writing a book which has 
involved extensive reading in scholarly works and the application of interpretive 
principles. 

Dr. Laymon, editor of adult publications for the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Church, has produced a useful book in the field of New Testament 
Christology. 

In the New Testament Jesus is depicted as Lord and Christ and as the Son 
of God, and Dr. Laymon seeks to present the development of these concepts 
with the varieties of New Testament thought. He points out that while the 
early church was interested in Jesus as the Christ, Jesus’ human life was not 
overlooked or forgotten. The differing purposes of the various writers, the life 
situations out of which the portraitures of Jesus came, and the various the- 
ological problems that confronted the early church are all kept before the 
reader. 

Once in a while Dr. Laymon slips into the use of a theological cliché which 
betrays no real insight into the problem under discussion and cuts across the 
constructive thinking that characterizes much of the book. For example, “‘the 
origin of the Christian community was in the eternal purpose of God.” (24, 27) 

There are a few historical problems that are passed over too easily. For 
instance, on pp. 29 ff., he treats the concept of the “Day of the Lord” as though 
there was only one point of view on this subject in the entire Old Testament and 


produces an unhappy mixture of citations from Amos and Deutero-Isaiah. 
Furthermore, although the application of the Day of the Lord concept to the 
Pentecost legend is proper (the author of Acts does this), the relationship 
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between the community of language and understanding that characterized 
Pentecost should have been related to the legend in Genesis 11 which tells of 
the confusion of tongues. 

On occasion Dr. Laymon leaves “conjecture” too close to ‘‘possibility”’ for 
scholarly comfort, as in the suggestion that perhaps Paul saw and heard Jesus. 
53 f.) It would have been far better to say that there is no real evidence. 
There will be other points at which readers will disagree, but he has provided 
a stimulating, well-documented discussion of a very pertinent subject. 


is. A Bs 


RisEN INDEED. By G. D. Yarnold. Oxford University Press, N.Y. pp. 134. $2.25. 


The author, who is Warden of St. Deiniol’s Library, Hawarden, explains in a 
Foreword that one of the purposes of this book is to answer the need for writings 
dealing with resurrection. 

Little that is new or different is to be found in the discussion of the resurrec- 
tion theme, although Dr. Yarnold’s interpretations often provide valuable 
insights which fulfill his intention “‘to draw out something of the meaning of 
those events which the earliest disciples experienced.” (1) Some readers may 
be puzzled by the manner in which the author, somewhat arbitrarily, decides 
that certain facets of the resurrection accounts may be treated as feasible 
historically, while others must be understood ‘“‘symbolically’’—an interpretive 
process akin to allegory (see particularly the discussion of the ascension 

Readers belonging to the ultraconservative Christian tradition will not be 
reassured by the pious aside “‘as always, we believe in the Bible” (17), and at 
many points will challenge this statement. For example, while Dr. Yarnold 
refuses to express belief or disbelief in angels, he explains them away as “‘a kind 
of personification, or projection, of the spiritual apprehension of truth”’ (17), 
and hence Mary Magdalene’s ‘“‘conversation”’ with the angelic messengers at the 
tomb “is wholly within her mind.” (26 
] 


Nor is the book designed for readers seeking : itical examination of the 


resurrection accounts. Variances within the gospel accounts tend to be blurred 


and softened through harmonization or by explanations which follow the 


‘“‘might-have-been” pattern. While some recognition is given to critical New 


Testament problems, the more significant scholarly issues are bypassed. For 


instance, the pattern of progressive interpretation in the narratives relating 
to the empty tomb and the growing awareness by the early Christian community 
of the apologetic potential in the tomb story are recognized by the author. He 
assumes that the tomb experiences led to immediate belief in the resurrection 
10), while the real question is whether or not belief in the resurrection led to 
the development of the account of the empty tomb 
Hence the book, written as a devotional guide for Christian believers, will 
appeal to those in the more orthodox and conservative traditions who may 
have casual interest in critical New Testament scholarship but are not particul- 
arly impressed or affected by it. As a guide for Lenten devotional reading and 


for homiletic suggestions for the Easter season, the book should prove useful. 
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For some unexplained reason, in an age when many fine, accurate modern- 
language translations of the Bible are available, the writer continues to use 
an early seventeenth-century translation burdened with such archaic phrases 
and terms as ““Their eyes were holden” (41), “‘shewed”’ (45, 48), ‘““‘Behoved” 
46), “‘durst’’ (73), etc. :. As Ee 


Spirit, SON AND FATHER. By Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N.Y. 
pp. xii-180. $3.50. 


Dr. Van Dusen has provided us with a study of the Trinity which, while 
modest in its form of presentation, serves as a striking challenge to rethink the 
whole range of Christian faith. He argues that much of our difficulty in 
formulating an adequate theology lies in our neglect of the key concept of the 


primitive church and, indeed, of religion generally—‘‘spirit.”” He bases his 


position upon a careful and enlightening survey of the Old and New Testaments 
and the later history of Christian thought. He recognizes the virtual absence 
of the Holy Spirit from Jesus’ teaching but regards the experience of the early 
church and its interpretation of Jesus’ life and work as normative for us. 

He reports with approval Leonard Hodgson’s assertion that primitive 
Christianity was a trinitarian religion with a unitarian theology and argues 
that the trinitarian apprehension of God has been the force driving toward a 
trinitarian theology. The weaknesses of past efforts to understand the unity of 
persons in the trinity as well as each of the persons separately may be hopefully 
remedied by making primary the concept of spirit. 

His analysis of historical formulations of the trinity and, especially, his own 
constructive suggestions, though interesting and often illuminating, lack the 
rigor and clarity of Cyril Richardson’s recent book. Van Dusen holds that in 
Jesus Christ we discern the character of God and that the Holy Spirit is the 
intimate presence of God, whereas God, seen in the power of His creation, is 
Father. Here we have a “Trinity”’ to which Channing would have little reason 
to object! Yet Van Dusen treats it as a clarification and development of the 
historic doctrine. 

Emphasis on the primacy of the spirit for Christianity supports the left-wing 
tradition of Protestantism with its stress on a personal religion of felt relatedness 
to God against both Catholic and Reformation patterns of thought. It stresses 
the continuity of New Testament religion with Judaism rather than with their 
common opposition. It places Christianity within the context of religion 
generally rather than opposing it as God’s revelation to religion as merely 
man’s projection. 

Van Dusen accomplishes all this primarily through a process of deepening 
the Christian self-understanding rather than of polemicizing against alternate 
traditions or making explicit comparisons among religions. Thus he well 
represents the current, neoliberal temper which works through the fresh 
encounter with Scripture and tradition, which we associate with neo-orthodoxy, 
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to a reaffirmation of the essential liberal vision. It is not yet clear whether 
neoliberalism will be able to meet successfully the intellectual and historical 
challenges which confused the older liberalism. Joun B. Coss, Jr. 
Southern California School of Theology 


[THE FATHERS OF THE GREEK CHuRCH. By Har n Campenhausen. Pantheon 
Books, N.Y. PP: 170. $3.95. 


It is good to have such a book as this available. The author is a leading German 
Lutheran patrologist who here offers brief portraits of the major Greek the- 
ologians from Justin to Cyril of Alexandria. The result is a product of sheer 
genius. The author has such an intimate knowledge of the sources, the the- 
ological movements, and the men of this early period that he is able to be 
erudite without appearing to be so. Every sentence is a result of such thoughtful 
consideration that this book is an indispensable aid to any further study of the 
Greek fathers of the church. It is also a good introduction to the necessity 


implicit in the growth of early Christian theology J. E. B. 


THe SENTENCES OF Sextus. Edited by Henry C/ adwrch Cambridge University 
Press, N.Y. pp. xii-194. $5.50. 


This volume is the latest in the new series of texts and studies, contributions to 
Biblical and Patristic literature, edited by C. H. Dodd and published in 
England. Its author is a canon of Christ Church and Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford, and his scholarship is altogether worthy of the illustrious 
traditions of classical learning at that universit 

The aphorisms or sentences of Sextus are a collection of moral maxims, in 
Greek, which were apparently collected about A.D. 180 to 210. They circulated 
throughout the Christian world, both in the original language and in transla- 
tions in Latin, Syriac, and Armenian. The content of many of the aphorisms 
is unmistakably Christian, but many others seem to be of Neo-Pythagorean 
origin. The question of authorship of the maxims has been much disputed since 
Patristic times. The translator of the collection into Latin, Rufinus of Aquileia, 
states in a Latin headnote that the aphorisms are ascribed by tradition to 
Sextus, who is the same person as the celebrated Roman saint and martyr, 
Pope Xystus II. Saint Jerome, at first the friend and later the satirical enemy 
of Rufinus, casts scorn on this identification and ascribes the moral sayings to 
a pagan Greek Pythagorean. Canon Chadwick, after quoting all the relevant 


indirect testimony from the early Christian tradition, concludes that a Christian 


compiler drew up the collection, making use of previously existing pagan 


sources. It is just possible, although not demonstrable, that the tradition 
identifying Sextus with Pope Xystus Il, who was martyred in the third century, 
may be correct after all. 

Canon Chadwick provides a definitive critical text of the aphorisms of 
Sextus, in Greek and Latin, with a complete critical apparatus and discusses 
the problems raised by the collection in the later chapters. His work consti- 
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tutes a most valuable contribution to the larger problem of the relation between 
pagan and Christian ethics at the moment of the transition from ancient to 


medieval philosophy. P. M. 


THe Story or My Miusrortunes: PETER ABELARD. Translated by Henry 
Adams Bellows. Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. pp. xxi-96. 


This beautifully produced volume of a little medieval classic is designed to be 
read for pleasure. Abélard, who could be a redoubtable dialectician to his 
enemies, wrote in his declining years one of the most delightful and informative 
autobiographies in existence. His defense of his own life and thought provides 
a perfect image of the intellectual conditions of the first half of the twelfth 
century. Abélard himself ranks among the most celebrated thinkers of that age. 
His Latin philosophical works are currently being reprinted in critical editions 
and are enjoying renewed interest among students of the period. But this auto- 


biography appeals to the general reader and gives a direct insight into the 


theological and philosophical struggles of this crucial period of medieval 
culture. St. Bernard of Clairvaux, the most powerful religious and political 
figure of the time, was Abélard’s principal adversary. This autobiography 
gives a delightfully biased account of the author’s controversaries. Abélard’s 
school in Paris was one of the chief ancestors of the University of Paris, which 
was to become the major intellectual center of Christendom. This history of 
Abélard’s misfortunes, written by one of the formative figures of the early 
scholastic period of medieval civilization, is the best possible firsthand introduc- 
tion to the varied life and thought of the period. This edition is completed by 
an introduction by Ralph Adams Cram, the celebrated architect of the Gothic 
revival in America, and by bibliographical notes. P. M. 


TRACTS AND TREATISES ON THE REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH. By John Calvin. 
Wm. B. Eerdmans, Grand Rapids. pp. cxxxviii-352; 592; 521. $15.00 set. 


One of the most remarkable phenomena in the theological thought of the 
twentieth century has been the rediscovery of the great theologians of the 
sixteenth century. Many scholars in Europe and America have begun to 
devote themselves to the study of Luther, Calvin, and Bucer, as well as to a 
whole host of lesser Reformers. Some of this study has led to a virtual veneration 
of the very men who opposed the veneration of anything human. Better studies 
have done much to dispel many of the unedifying myths which time has 
erected around the Reformers. 

These three volumes, which are a reissue (with a helpful introduction by 
Professor Thomas F. Torrance) of an edition by the Calvin Translation Society 
in 1844, should do much to clarify further the character and contribution of 
Calvin in the Genevan Reformation. They contain such varied materials as 
exhibit Calvin’s interest in the defense of the Reformation, his statement of 
correct doctrine, the creation of a Reformed liturgy, the organization of an 
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orderly Church, and controversy over important divergences of the Reformed 
from the Roman and the Lutheran persuasions 

The volumes are so rich in content, and their reissue is so important an event, 
that it is difficult to assess their merit. Certain examples will suffice to show 
their crucial significance. Here Calvin puts his finger on the anthropocentricity 
of Rome, as opposed to the theocentricity of the Reformed faith. Here Calvin 
delightfully pokes fun at the collection and veneration of relics. Here Calvin 
offers a tightly argued refutation of the decisions of the Council of Trent. Here 
is Calvin the ecclesiastical statesman, the theologian, the liturgist, and the 
controversialist—here is the manysided man who brought an order out of 
what might have remained a chaos 

Whatever one’s final estimate of Calvin’s work, these volumes show what he 
was working at, and to what end. It is easy to criticize. With these materials so 
easily available, no one dare criticize before he reads. At least among those 
who claim to be scholars, let him who refuses to read beware to speak. 


|. E. B. 


JoHN WESLEY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH j Id. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. 195. $3.00. 


This volume may be considered a direct rebuttal of the account of Wesley 
which appeared about ten years ago in Monsignor Knox’s Enthusiasm, which 
depicted the founder of Methodism as the supreme spiritual clown of all 
times. Mr. Todd, who belongs to Knox’s religious faith, not only seeks “‘to 
exonerate Wesley from any substantial doctrinal deviations’ (128) but, for 
all practical purposes, puts him among the saints. Indeed, as Todd confesses 
at the end of the volume, he has “prayed to God through him [Wesley]—not 
publicly as the Church prays through those declared to be saints—but privately 
as I pray for and to those who have been close to me.” His volume repeats what 
has been said elsewhere, but it has interest as an attempt to show, in a running 
account of Wesley’s life, how he was, in principle, Catholic if not Papist, and 
how he brought to the masses much spiritual truth and life that in the author’s 
own faith tends to be the exclusive possession of a religious elite. Mr. Todd’s 
adulation sometimes spills over into the legendary; but for this he can well be 


forgiven. It is a matter of some surprise that his book has received the Nihil 


obstat. At any rate the author acknowledges in a prefatory note that he is 


*‘a loyal member of the Roman Catholic Church,” and adds, 


So, in obedience to the decree of Pope Urban VIII, I declare and 
protest that in using the term ‘“‘saint” or “‘sanctity,”’ and in comparing 
the spiritual experiences of Wesley with the mystical teaching of 
St. John of the Cross, I have no intention of anticipating the future 


judgment of the Catholic Church, and am doing no more than 


express a purely personal opinion. W. 
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THE ComPaArRATIVE Stupy oF RExicions. By Joachim Wach. Edited by Josep! 
M. hitagawa. Columbia University Press, N.Y. pp. xlviii-231. $4.50. 


This volume of thoughtful essays was prepared for publication by Mr. Kitagawa 
after Professor Wach’s death. It includes a careful summary of Professo1 
Wach’s contributions to the comparative study of religions and several lectures 
delivered under the sponsorship of the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Scholars like Professor Wach have been rare on the American scene. He was 
erudite but blended his wisdom with human warmth. He was intellectually 
hospitable. There have been many persons who have applied imaginative 
scholarship to the study of particular religions or who have compared various 
religions, but Professor Wach attempted to devise methodologies by which 
religions might properly be compared. It is his unique blend of the abstract 
and the specific which makes these essays so valuable. Those of us who havs 
profited so immensely from his pioneering work in the sociology of religions, 
and in cognate fields, will find in these essays the full fruits of his wisdom. 
Whether his tesk has been eclipsed by work in other fields is not so relevant as 


is the fact that he has done his task with interest and acumen. 


READER IN COMPARATIVE RELIGION. By William A. Lessa and Evon Z. Vogt. 
4 g 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston. pp. xii-598. $7.25. 


This book grew out of a need felt by the two editors when, in attempting to 
teach courses in comparative and primitive religion at the University of 
California at Los Angeles and at Harvard, they discovered that the best 
materials were published in obscure journals and were inaccessible to many 
students. This work is an endeavor to collate the materials and is, therefore, 
a unique and important “‘guide to the literature on what the anthropologists 
have found out about religion in the last 100 years.’ (8) Lessa and Vogt ask 
the reader to note the anthropological emphasis of their work: their comparative 
method is intended to be entirely scientific, and they eschew, although the 


do not belittle, any kind of apologetics. They have also included selections by 


sociologists, psychologists, historians, and other scholars whose works have 


especially influenced anthropological thinking. 

The General Introduction points out the main steps in the development of 
the method of this work. First came the work of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century British scholars: Tylor, W. R. Smith, Lang, Fraser, and Marett; then 
came the ‘“‘French Sociological School’? under Durkheim, then Max Weber’s 
“relation of religious and economic institutions.’’ This was followed by the 
psychoanalytical approach of Freud and, in turn, by the “functional” approach 
of Malinowski and Radcliffe-Brown. The work culminates in the more sporadic 
studies of men like Kluckhohn, Oppler, and Hallowell. All of these studies 
were involved with the problem of the origin of religion. ““But it is apparent 
that progress in basic theoretical treatment has not been as fast as it has in, say, 
the study of social structure and kinship, and we hope that this volume will 
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stimulate younger generations of students to undertake more inquiry into the 
nature of religion.”’ (3) 

At the end of the book are found short biographies of the sixty authors whose 
selections appear, and there is also a list of selected monographs on nonwestern 
religious systems. The editors have rendered a service to scholars in making 
available these anthropologically authoritative writings in a single volume. 
Los Angeles City College ALLEN J]. WORKMAN 
EssAys IN APPLIED CHRISTIANITY. By Reinhold Niebuhr; A SHort History oF 

CurisTIAniTy. By Martin E. Marty. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 348; 384. 

$1.45 each. 


One of the most exciting ventures in the publication of religious paperbacks 
4 I 
1 


is the series of Living Age Books issued by Meridian. There is a healthy mixture 
of reprints and new titles, all carefully chosen and well printed. No person 
who claims familiarity with the field of religion dares miss this series. The 
authors represented include such names as Niebuhr (both Reinhold and 
Richard), Bultmann, Tillich, Troeltsch, Otto, Berdyaev, Cullmann, and 
Barth. These volumes are an invaluable aid to teaching, since they offer so 
much for so little. 

These two new volumes are worthy additions to the Series. D. B. Robertson 
has selected an admirable group of shorter pieces by Niebuhr, written between 
1928 and 1957, on such topics as: Worship, Christian Ethics, Barthianism, 
Roman Catholicism, and the Ecumenical Movement. The wit and the wisdom 
of Niebuhr’s brief essays do much to illumine his thought in these vital areas. 
Marty’s volume is an interesting contribution to Church history. Taking his 
cue from the creedal affirmation of the Church as One, Holy, Catholic, and 
Apostolic, the author traces the major events as they fit into this perspective. 
That there is nothing new in the volume is no real condemnation. What is 
important is that the author casts new light on old facts by this novel method 


of presentation. Jj. E. B. 


Macic AND Re icion. By George B. Vetter. Philosophical Library, N.Y. pp. 555. 
$6.00. 


Mr. Vetter views the history of religion as part of the trial and error of human 
experience and insists that it should be studied objectively by application of 
scientific method, with all pretense of transcendental character removed. To 
this end the author sets up thirty-two traditional and modern explanations of 
the origins of and need for religion and then proceeds to show the weaknesses, 
flaws, and inconsistencies of most of the historical process. He has command of 
a formidable amount of data and writes with clarity and persuasiveness. Any 
student of comparative religion will appreciate the erudition, the lore, the 
statistics involved in the major sections on ethics, magic, society, the priesthood, 
mysticism, learning, and sex in their complex relationships with the develop- 


ment of faiths and creeds. 
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This work reflects a mass of reading but, at the same time, is not written in an 
encyclopedic manner. It is definitely not for those readers who are easily 
derailed from their personal tracks of belief. It should, however, be read by 
anyone who takes his religion seriously. Mr. Vetter is definitely against rigidity 
in belief and tries valiantly to apply intelligent evolutionary principles in an 
area which is too often marked “‘out of bounds” to this form of invasion. His 
style is both learned and bright, at times erudite and again colloquially pro- 
vocative. In his wide range of tone and coverage, in his bluntness, the author 
is close in style and effect to the Mencken of the early “‘Prejudices.”’ This 
comparison indicates both a force and a limitation, of course; but, as Mr. 
Vetter himself reminds us, to be objective is not to be impartial. 


This is a work of exhaustive scholarship which has, intentionally or not, the 


effect of satire. It is history, analysis, and criticism. Whether the potential 


reader views religion as revelation, escape from fear, dressed-up sex, psycho- 
logical experience, sheer animism, an opiate, or a business, he will find this 
book an absorbing commentary on men and supermen. 

Harvey Mudd College WiiuiamM H. DAVENPORT 


Concise DicTioNARY OF JUDAISM. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. Philosophical 
Library, N.Y pp- 237. $5.00. 


Although described as a “concise dictionary,” this production is a rambling, 
disconnected series of ruminations on, about, and off the subject of Judaism. 
Since Runes has burned his bridges in the reviewer’s path by admitting that 
his selection is a personal one, it would be unfair to criticize him for his exclusions. 
Nevertheless, in terms of the matters he has included, some of the exclusions 
are significant. Brandeis and Cardozo are to be found among the biographical 
notes, but Frankfurter is missing. Einstein is present, but not Ehrlich. Moses 
Mendelssohn is here but not Felix. There is room for Herman Wouk but none 
for Trotsky or Pasternak. Disraeli is mentioned but not Judah Benjamin or 
Sir Rufus Isaacs. 

The author’s discussion of certain interdenominational subjects is abnormally 
hypersensitive. The reader should examine the incredible article on “‘Jesus” 
(134), the article entitled “‘Islam, and the Jew” (122), and the vitriolic note 
on “Intermarriage.”’ (120-21) Converted Jews are treated with marked 
impatience—witness “‘Heine”’ (108) and “‘Disraeli.”” (70) Some of the inclusions 
are capricious, notably “Alcalde” (11), “Wig” (230), and “Alexander of 
Macedon.” (11) We are also told: “America: Discovered 1492, the very year 
of the expulsion of the Jews from Spain.” (13-14) It is to be hoped that, in 
subsequent editions, the author will enhance the usefulness of his guidebook 


by suppressing certain obtrusive prejudices. ¥. Es 
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POETRY, PROSE, AND THE STAGE 


On Poetry AND Sty.e. By Aristotle. Translated by G. M. A. Grube. Liberal 
Arts Press, N.Y. pp. xxxii-110. 80¢. 


This fine little book is not a reprint but a new translation of Aristotle’s Poetics, 
with a selection from the Rhetoric. (III, 1-12) The excellent translation seems 
to be more satisfactory than either of the two previous standard English 
versions, and the paragraphs are divided and given titles which are most 
helpful in guiding the reader through the greatest classical work on criticism. 
A lengthy introduction sheds light on some of the more difficult of Aristotle’s 
ideas. A select bibliography of works in English indicates further explorations, 
and there is an excellent bibliographical index. Although the Library of 
Liberal Arts is intended for students, this new edition of the Poetics is perhaps 


the most scholarly now available in English P. M. 


Eras AND Mopes 1n ENGLISH POETRY j hine Miles. University of 


22 
933 


California Press, Berkeley. pp. xi- 


Since Miss Miles completed her doctoral dissertation on Wordsworth’s voca- 
bulary (1928), she has published five monographs based on elaborate statistical 
analysis. This book, with tabulations minimized, is thus the critical result of an 
extraordinary application of literary method often scoffed at as pedantry. But 
Miss Miles is no pedant. She has sensitively read the poets she discusses and 
can deftly bring into her discussion the opinions of scholars she wishes to 
challenge or corroborate. By ‘“‘mode’’ Miss Miles means a preponderance of 
clausal (predicative) elements, or a preponderance of phrasal elements, or a 
] 


balance between these two. Her historical survey reveals a pattern of shifting 


preference. 


The Skeltonic satiric poets of 1500 wrote an extremely clausal 
poetry, as did Wyatt and Surrey and their followers in mid-century; 
then the final thirty years were thi den Elizabethan years of a 
relatively balanced mode. The seventeenth century began with the 
clausal verse of Jonson, Donne, and Herbert, and continued with 
that of Cowley and Vaughan; after 1670 came the balance of the neo- 
classicists. The eighteenth century began with Prior and Thomson and 


continued with Collins and the Wartons the opposite extreme of 


phrasal emphasis, countered slightly by the classicism of Pope and 


Johnson, until finally in 1770 the new balance began to be achieved 
with Goldsmith, Crabbe, Rogers, even finally Wordsworth. The 
nineteenth century then began with the active clausal balladry of 
Coleridge, Byron, Moore, Landor, proceeded with that of the Brown- 
ings and the Pre-Raphaelites, and ended again, after 1870, with the 
balanced modes of Swinburne, Bridges, Thompson, Phillips, 


Hopkins—to begin again in the twentieth century the clausal revival 
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of the Donne tradition, in Housman, Hardy, Cummings, Frost, and 
Auden. (3-4 


These generalizations seem to be based on careful observation, but what 
do they mean? If, for example, Hopkins, Bridges, and Swinburne are all poets 
of “‘balanced”’ mode, have we learned anything significant by calling them so? 
Miss Miles anticipates this question. ‘““The discrimination of modes,” she says, 
“simply fails to make any pertinent distinctions ... on the other hand, it 
indicates underlying likenesses which may be worth further study.” There are 
also correspondences in verse forms and vocabulary. In short, the “study of 
modes should lead to the study of the styles of which they are a part.’ An 
interesting application of this approach is the tentative conclusion that T. S. 
Eliot is not really a part of the Donne tradition. ‘‘Where the Donne tradition 
uses verbs, Eliot uses nouns and adjectives. Where the Donne tradition uses 
words of evaluation like good and false, Eliot uses words of sense like white and 
dry.’ Again, it turns out that “of the fifty nouns, adjectives, verbs he used 
most, Dryden shared twenty-seven with Milton, only twenty-one with Pope.” 
It is possible to define rather precisely that tone of eighteenth-century poetry 
called “‘sublime,”’ and to distinguish the conventional sublime from the sublim- 
ity of Blake. Ballads, the romantic mode, Wordsworth’s peculiar harmony, 
Hopkins, and Yeats are also treated in short, suggestive chapters. ‘I he conclu- 
sion discusses the normative, figurative, and symbolic resources of language 
from which the individual poet must forge his individual style. Two appendices 
give some of the tabular data basic to the study. Miss Miles is developing 
precision tools for dealing with difficult matters. If the tools come to be misused 
by other hands, it will hardly be her fault. Bruce R. McEvperry, Jr. 


W. B. Yeats AND TrapiTion. By F. A. C. Wilson. The Macmillan Co., N.Y. 
pp. 286. $5.00. 

The tradition Mr. Wilson refers to in the title of his book is the “‘heterodox 

tradition in mysticism.” Yeats did not think of “‘heterodox” as eccentric; he 

used the term in the sense of unfashionable and it seemed, therefore, eccentric. 


His mysticism was eclectic: 


he accepted the Christian revelation; but, in human sympathy and 


in sincere conviction, he could not accept it as exclusive: the 


Upanishads, Buddhism, the religion of Platonism, the Jewish Kabbala, 
and the Neoplatonic tradition of alchemy (of all of which he made 
himself a student) seemed to him also meaningful and valid; and 
he finished with a philosophy that would enable him to connect all 
these traditions, and to concur with Blake’s maxim that ‘‘all religions 
are one.” It is characteristic of the heterodox mystic to make a syn- 
thesis of this kind. . . . Now it is the case that there runs .. . through 
Platonic and Kabbalist doctrine a certain tendency toward a system- 
atic, even perhaps inflexible symbolism: and this symbolism Yeats 
found . . . and used copiously and faithfully throughout his verse. (16) 
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Mr. Wilson’s great contribution to Yeats scholarship is that he makes 
explicit Yeats’s thought, his sources in the mystical tradition, and that he 
concentrates on Yeats’s last plays and some of the lyrics related to this tradition. 
Because he has studied the books Yeats read and used, where he could, the 
same translations, Mr. Wilson is often able to show extensive verbal borrowing 
or verbal adaptation to make his case. The resulting study is a series of very 
carefully worked out explications of the text which make clearer the works 
being studied and also throw light on other works by the poet. 

How eclectic Yeats was can be seen, for example, in The Herne’s Egg, which 
owes much to Irish and Indian sources but is chiefly indebted to Balzac’s 
novel Seraphita. Seraphita is an imaginary daughter of Swedenborg “who is 
endowed from her birth with the utmost purity and beauty, and the course 
of the novel leads through her triumph over temptation to her final mystic 
union with God, after which she ascends into heaven.’ Yeats’s heroine Attracta 
is modeled on Serephita, and his debt to Balzac is carefully worked out by the 
author. (104 ff.) 

Students of Yeats are often uncomfortable with the world of the occult that 
interested him. Not so Mr. Wilson. The chief elements in the tradition are 
Neoplatonic, and Mr.Wilson knows and admires the writers from Plato to 
Blake who worked in that tradition. He is acquainted with the fine poet and 
Blake scholar, Kathleen Raine, and was able to read her yet unfinished work 
on Blake. Evidently he also is a student of Zen Buddhism. Consequently, Mr. 
Wilson has produced a book that is remarkably useful in explaining the ideas 
which interested Yeats. It is a book that readers of Yeats will turn to again and 
again. Now the job of evaluating Yeats’s position as a poet must be faced, and 


Mr. Wilson hopes to concentrate on the poetry as poetry in some later work. 
AEROL ARNOLD 


A RevieEwer’s ABC: Co.iectep Criticism oF CONRAD AIKEN FROM 1916 TO 
rHE PREsENT. Meridian Books, N.Y. pp. 414. $5.00. 


These critical essays, published in various journals, cover the literary period 
from 1916 to the present and provide high-class instruction in successful review- 
ing, also an important survey of contemporary literature. 

The points of criticism are generally well taken, although there are changes 
of pace if not of mind. In keeping with the fad of yesterday, the early essays 
show great dependence upon Freud and behavioristic psychology. Reviews, 
appearing separately, become somewhat formidable, and even terrifying, 
when gathered into a single volume and read at a few sittings, but the sidelights 
upon the principal writers of our day and upon the literary fads that have 
obtained form a valuable exposition. As one finds his literary idols at least 
partially destroyed, he needs to stop and ask whether this is mere faultfinding. 
Practically nobody comes off unscathed, except perhaps Emily Dickinson; 
yet one can be certain this is not due to a weak respect for the gentler sex, if 
Amy Lowell be included in that category. Here she is reduced to the intellectual 
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size of an infant “crying in the night.” Poor Keats is reduced to a bundle of 
rags—not too clean—and one wonders at the miracles of the “Grecian Urn” 
and the “Nightingale.” It gives a pang to have friends of one’s early days 
brought to book—like Stevenson and Whittier—and one needs to remember 
that they are being considered from the standpoint of perfection by a self- 
confessed imperfect critic. Aiken’s own shortcomings appear in his criticisms 
of his own work. 

We are induced to marvel whether there is any adjective in Webster that 
does not appear in this volume, and one so unsophisticated as this reviewer 
will needs have the dictionary at his elbow. In spite of this variety, works 
gathered from so many separate writings are sure to disclose some overworked 
favorites like the varieties of “‘preciosity.”” The “run-of-the-mill” writer, while 
secretly praying for Conrad Aiken’s notice, will quite as surely be happy, or 
at least give a breath of relief, when he finds himself passed by. 

As I place this volume among the ancient denizens of my shelf, a shudder 
can almost be felt to run the length of the shelf at the introduction of an intruder 
on literary bliss. It will, however, have to be tolerated as of the utmost import- 
ance in the guidance of every beginner and of correction on the part of every 


old-timer. No library can afford to be without it. i ee 


Amy LoweLL: PorTRAIT OF THE POET IN HER TIME. By Horace Gregory. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, N.Y. pp. ix-213. $5.00. 


This is a readable brief survey of a spectacular career. Amy Lowell’s aristo- 
cratic family (including her uncle, James Russell Lowell), her lonely childhood, 
the pathetic circumstance of a disease which made her grotesquely overweight, 
her quarrel with Ezra Pound over the “leadership” of Imagism, her business 
acumen with her publishers, her cigars and her dogs, her passionate labors on 
her life of John Keats—these have a certain perennial liveliness. Mr. Gregory’s 
book fails, however, to go much beyond the obvious appeal of such detail. He 
refers deferentially to S. Foster Damon’s lengthy biography of 1935, but does 
not make clear what he has been able to add, or what new interpretations he 
wishes to emphasize. Mr. Gregory says that his aim is “‘an interpretive 
historical essay that attempts to place Amy Lowell among other poets of her 
day,” but this he does through anecdote rather than through close analysis of 
literary aims and methods. He comments that Amy Lowell’s own Collected 


Poetical Works “‘is a sad book, a lifeless monument to ten years of industry in 


jotting observations on paper.” If this judgment is as! obvious as Mr. Gregory 
implied by failing to give it careful support, perhaps another book on Amy 
B. R. McE. 


Lowell was unnecessary. 
SHAKESPEARE AT THE OLD Vic, 1957-58. By Mary Clarke. The Macmillan Co., 
N.Y. $5.00. 


This is the last report on the Old Vic’s five year plan to produce all the plays 
in the Folio. The company, in this fifth season, produced Hamlet, King Henry VI, 
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Parts I, II, and III, Measure for Measure, A Midsummer Night’s Dream, King Lear, 
Twelfth Night, and King Henry VIII. Since Hamlet and Twelfth Night were 
presented in the United States, many Americans had a chance to judge for 
themselves the quality of the young actors now playing Shakespeare at the Old 
Vic. 

In the five seasons just concluded, the Old Vic trained a large audience of 
young people who will probably be theater lovers all of their lives. For the 
period of the experiment, the company averaged audiences of about eighty-five 
per cent of capacity; the largest audiences saw the most popular plays and the 
smallest audiences the unfamiliar ones. 

As a result of its labors, the company has been put on a firm financial struc- 
ture, has re-equipped the Bristol Old Vic Theatre School, added to the equip- 
ment of the stage of the Old Vic in London and built an annex to that theater. 
But despite its success the company feels the need of a permanent and more 
generous subsidy than it has received from the Arts Council which, as the 
company prospered, reduced its grants. The lack of subsidy forced the Old Vic 
to curtail the performances of plays slow to catch on and in general made them 
take steps which were not in the best interest of high-level production. 

The future seasons will not be all Shakespeare, but Shakespeare will continue 
to dominate the Old Vic repertoire. 

The action photographs and the short accounts of the staging of the plays 
and their critical reception are up to the high level of the earlier volumes. 
This volume concludes with a listing of plays produced each season, the leading 
artists and directors, and a listing of the plays presented in Canada, Australia, 
and the United States. A. A. 


THE PROFESSIONAL WRITER IN ELIZABETHAN ENGLAND. By Edwin Haviland 


Miller. Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 1 <ii-2782. $5.00 


Professor Miller is concerned in this study with what in our day might be 
called journalists and hack writers. Journalisrn, as a profession, did not exist 
in Elizabethan England; and men with a literary turn of mind who could not 
successfully write for the theater or find patrons to support them or get them 
jobs as secretaries or tutors turned to the writing of tracts and penny literature 
of various kinds. Chapter seven of this volume deals specifically with this group, 
and most of the writers discussed are known chiefly to the specialist. 

The other chapters are of more general interest. Chapter I discusses the class 
origins of most of the Elizabethan authors. Some came from the nobility, a 
few from the substantial middle class, but most came from families of moderate 
means. All worked in a society in which writing for a living was not quite the 
thing. Chapters II and III treat the audience for whom books were written; 
Chapter IV deals with patronage; Chapter V with the relations of writers to 


the publishers, thgn known as stationers; and Chapter VI discusses censorship 


in an interesting manner. 
Except in Chapter VII, where the material is directly related to the title of 
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the book, these chapters range widely over the entire area of Elizabethan 
literature and the society in which the literary man wrote. We hear about 
Spenser and Daniel and Jonson almost as frequently as we hear about men 
properly called “professional writers,”’ as Professor Miller thinks of those terms. 


Yet Spenser earned his living by being secretary in Ireland to Lord Grey de 


Wilton, and Daniel and Jonson enjoyed the generosity of patrons. Jonson, of 
course, also worked in the theater. Consequently the reader feels that the title 
does not quite fit what is contained in the volume. 

Much of the material presented here has been treated before and often more 
fully. Professor Miller’s contribution is that he has brought together in brief 
form a good deal of information that will be useful to those who want to know 
under what conditions Elizabethan literature was produced. The _biblio- 
graphical items in the notes will help students. Sometimes the footnoting is 
eccentric. For example, I am puzzled by note 28 on page 197. Page 176 contains 
a typographical error: serve appears for severe. 

The book is well printed and handsomely bound. 


STUDIES IN THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE DRAMA. Edited by Josephine W. Bennett, 
Oscar Cargill, and Vernon Hall, 7r. New York University Press, N.Y. pp. xxvi- 
368. $6.00. 


This volume is a memorial to Karl Julius Holzknecht of the Department of 
English of New York University, who died in an automobile accident in 1956. 
Professor Holzknecht was much loved as a teacher and had many friends at 
the University of Southern California, where he taught several times in the 
summer sessions. The brief account of his life, which opens this volume, is by 
Oscar Cargill, who also is well known in southern California. 

Twenty-one articles, dealing with many phases of Renaissance scholarship, 
appear in this volume, some written by men of great reputation in American 
studies: Albert C. Baugh, Hardin Craig, Alfred Harbage, Fredson Bowers, and 
Mark Eccles. Professor Eccles straightens out some biographical facts in the 
life of Anthony Munday. Professor Harbage believes that Dekker collaborated 
with John Ford in the writing of Perkins Warbeck and to him he attributes the 
‘mysteriously firm texture” of the play. (141) Donald J. McGinn argues that 
Thomas Nashe collaborated with Robert Greene in writing Quip for an Upstart 
Courlier because it contains ‘‘extensive verbal similarities to Nashe’s masterpiece 
Pierce Penilesse.”’ (185)T. M. Pearce dates Marlowe’s Tragedy of Dido around 1591 
and places it between Tamburlaine and The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, 
arguing for the influence of Kyd at that time. George F. Reynolds suggests 
that the popularity of Mucedorus, one of the most popular of Elizabathan plays, 
resulted from the appearance in it of a live bear and not a man dressed as a 
bear. 

Two of the most interesting essays to me were Richard C. Harrier’s “Troilus 
Divided,” a study of Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, and Irving Ribner’s 


essay on Romeo and Juliet. Professor Ribner forces his arguments, as he seems to 
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realize in the last two pages of the article, which take away some of what he has 
presented earlier. 

None of the articles will change the cou of Renaissance studies, but all 
are of the kind that Professor Holzknecht would have enjoyed reading. 


A. A. 


THe Aspspey THEATRE: CRADLI ENIUs. Bi erard Fay. The Macmillan 
Co., N.Y. pp. 190. $4.50. 


It would be well if the Subtitle of this book, like the prologue, made the 


limits of the subject plain. Mr. Fay, the London Editor of the Manchester 
Guardian, here writes essentially of the early years of the Abbey—to 1910. He 
goes over familiar ground, but he adds to our knowledge by drawing upon 
forgotten newspapers, theatre programs and, above all, upon letters, some 
published for the first time, from Yeats, Synge, Miss A. E. F. Horniman, and 
their contemporaries. Being a kind of literary heir and executor to his father, 
Frank Fay, and his uncle, W. G. Fay, he is able to make use of their corres- 
pondence. 

Although he admits to some filial bias, Mr. Fay finds a second ancestor for 
the Abbey. To the writers’ group (The Irish Literary Theatre, organized in 
1899) he joins an actors’ group (W. G. Fay’s National Dramatic Company, 
organized in 1901 but descended from the Ormonde Dramatic Society which 
the Fays had maintained in 1892). Together in 1902 they formed the Irish 
National Theatre Society, which two years later opened the Abbey Theatre 
and which the next year reorganized as the National Theatre Society, Ltd. 

According to Mr. Fay, the reorganization placed the executive power in 
the hands of the directors of the corporation, made employees of the actors, 
and left the responsibilities of the general manager in doubt. Moreover, Miss 


Horniman, the Abbey’s financial angel, was often difficult. She had much to 
do with the resignation of the Fays in 1908, and it was because of continued 
conflicts over policy that in 1910 she departed for Manchester. 

On the whole, Mr. Fay’s exposition of these troubles is convincing. Lacking, 
however, are sufficient context for some excerpts from letters and, all too 
frequently, exact dates of happenings 

Mr. Fay recaptures the excitement of such events as the rioting over 7 he 
Playboy of the Western World. Yet his sympathy with his protagonists does not 
take away his sense of humor. He reminds source hunters, for instance, that 
if Synge had borrowed the story of The Vi f Saints, ““‘perhaps Synge would 
not have found that it was ‘exceedingly difficult to make it work out.’ ” And, 
he continues, “Perhaps, being a man of independent and original mind, he 
even made the story up for himself, though such conduct, if it became general 
among writers, would leave the scholars little to write about to the “Times 
Literary Supplement.’ ’ 

The appendix contains a list of all the plays produced by the Abbey and its 
forerunners from 1899 through 1955. ELEAZER LECKY 
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THE Dream or ArcapiA. By Van Wyck Brooks. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y. 
pp. xuli-272. $4.50. 


Italy calls forth both the best and the worst in American writers. James, 
Howells, and Cooper are nowhere more stirring and charming than in those 
pages of their novels or letters which record or transmute their Italian expe- 
riences. The deficiencies of taste and perception of Emerson, Hawthorne, and 
Twain are nowhere more apparent than in their comments on Italy, and Van 
Wyck Brooks, in this chronicle of the American artist and scholar in Italy, 
seems vicariously to have been tested and revealed. 

His book is a useful, dependable summary of the activities of creative 
Americans in the country for which “‘beautiful souls will always be homesick,” 
but it misses the opportunities its subject offered. Brooks’s well-known mania 
for genealogy, his title-office passion for tracing the history of houses, and his 
addiction to the irrelevant parenthetic remark crowd out analysis. His Italy 
is little more than the picturesque land of the travelogue, and he is content 
to remain on the level of their commentators. A more lighthearted book might 
have communicated the exhilaration Americans found in Rome or Florence. 
A more intensive inquiry might have grasped the profound meaning Italy had 
for Henry James and others who were touched by the awe and delight that its 
treasures yield. Rosert D. Lunpy 


Tue Power or Biackness. By Harry Levin. Alfred A. Knopf, N.Y. pp. xii-263. 
$4.00. 


Professor Levin explains that his book results in part from a friendship with 
the late F. O. Matthiessen, and from a consciousness that Matthiessen’s 
American Renaissance largely left out “‘that vision of evil which clouds the hopeful 
picture from time to time.” In treating ‘Hawthorne, Poe, and Melville, he 
works toward what he calls “literary iconology”—an emphasis of the patterns 
dictated by the ideas with which he deals. The obsession of these three writers 
with blackness (evil) has thus conditioned their work. The book is difficult to 
read. Professor Levin does not so much develop his ideas as surround them 
with a shower of associations. On a single small page we may confront Hazlitt’s 
Life of Napoleon, Blake’s ‘‘Little Black Boy,’ Titus Andronicus, Othello, Macbeth, 
Rilke, Leo Spitzer (a Romance philologist), Melville’s Jsrael Potter, and Roger 
Williams. At its best, however, this allusive method communicates the excite- 
ment of discovery, as, for instance, in the contrast in manner between Dickens’ 
story ““The Black Veil’ and Hawthorne’s ‘“‘The Minister’s Black Veil.’’ Pro- 
fessor Levin’s caption for part of his discussion of Poe, ‘“‘Notes from Under- 


ground,” is an ingenious way of suggesting similarities with Dostoevski, who 


used the phrase for case histories of unfortunates. The statement, ‘‘All our 
most characteristic writers, from Whitman to Hemingway, have been interna- 
tionalists,’’ may be a loose generalization (since internationalism is not defined), 
but it is suggestive. Likewise, the author’s central theme is provocative: 


‘Taking for granted the obvious American thesis, the cheerfully confident 
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hw he 


trend of a practical and prosperous culture, it is the antithesis that we find in 


our greatest writers.’ To test the truth or falsehood of this statement—indeed 
to define its real meaning—requires a more judicial writer than Professor 
Levin. B. R. McE., Jr. 


THE BOOK ABROAD 


Le ORIGINI DELLA FILosOFIA CONTEMPORANEA IN ITALIA. Di Giovanni Gentile. 
Vol. XXXI, The Platonists; Vol. XXXII, The Positivists; Vol. X XXIII, 
The Neokantians and the Hegelians, Part 1; Vol. XXXIV, The Neokantians 
and the Hegelians, Part II. Comptere Works or GIovANNI GENTILLE 
under the direction of the Gentile Foundation and newly revised by Victor 
A. Belleza. pp. xi-422; 413; 378; 256. Sansoni, Firenze. L. 2500 each. 

Discorst Dt RELIGIONE. By Giovanni Gentile. Vol. XX XVII. pp. 172. L. 1800. 


From time to time there have appeared in The Personalist reviews of various 
works of Giovanni Gentile, but they have dealt with individual publications 
and incomplete editions of his work. Now for the first time we have a complete 
edition of his writings in fifty-five volumes in attractive cloth bindings. It is a 
curious fact that, although Gentile was closely associated with Benedetto Croce 
in philosophy, his work is little known (in contrast with that of Croce) and 
has been translated into English only in rare cases, there being only two or 
three of his lesser works available in translation. As a result Croce has become 
for many in this country the foremost Italian philosopher of the period, while 
at the same time, in Italy, the stature of Gentile as a philosopher has come 
gradually to supersede that of Croce in spite of Gentile’s misguided relation 
with Mussolini. For example, Professor Michele Federico Sciacca of the 
University of Genoa has written in his La Philosophie Italienne Contemporaine 
Paris, 1953): “‘Giovanni Gentile is the greatest contemporary Italian phil- 
osopher, the thinker around whom almost the whole of Italian philosophy 
has gravitated from the first years of the twentieth century to about 1930 and 
whose influence, at least from the critical point view, still makes itself felt 
today.”’ (125) This view of Professor Sciacca, who is a distinguished phil- 
osopher in his own right, is representative o ws that might be quoted from 
other Italian scholars. The publisher hopes that this new edition will lead to 
a wider knowledge and a truer evaluation of Gentile’s work, but the lack of 
knowledge and prestige of the Italian language in this country at present 
seems an insuperable obstacle until adequate translations are made. A vicious 
circle occurs at this point. Publishers will not publish translations because 
Gentile is not sufficiently well known to create a demand for them, and he is 
not known because his works are not available to other than the small group 
who read Italian. A revival of interest in idealistic philosophy would seem to 
make a reappraisal of Gentile’s philosophy appropriate at this time. The 
volumes of the new edition will be issued from time to time, the Origins of 


Contemporary Philosophy in Italy being the first in the series 
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In his Preface Gentile states frankly that he makes no attempt to cover the 
whole of the philosophy of the period but only that part of it which contributes 
to the development of contemporary philosophy in Italy. He also admits that 
a personal element of choice has led to his own committed point of view. To 
him idealism is philosophy and philosophy is idealism—‘‘the way the world is,’ 
as H. Wildon Carr used to say. But, of course, a clearly stated position is 
always an advantage in studying the work of any philosopher, and the interest- 


, 


ing question becomes how well he sustains it. Volume XXXI has a long 
Introduction which begins with the philosophy of Galluppi, Gioberti, and 
Rosmini, and centers around the skepticism of Ferrari, Franchi, and Mazzarella 
toward the middle of the nineteenth century. The chapters which follow deal 
critically and in detail with the major representatives of the Platonic point of 
view from Terenzio Mamiani to F. Acri. 

Volume XXXII deals with ‘“‘The Positivists’’ from whose philosophy, 
together with that of naturalism and materialism, Gentile’s is largely a reaction. 
His opposition is strong all along the way, but he is especially severe in recount- 
ing the sinister influence (as he sees it) of these philosophies on the education 
of Italy which, in time, he was to reform with great distinction. 

An appendix on ‘The Neothomists”’ is added in Volume XXXIV. Reference 
is made once more to the work of Galluppi, Rosmini, and Gioberti, whose 
philosophy is seen to be still valid. The discussion closes with an analysis of the 
work of Bertrando Spaventa and his students, and with their reform of 
Hegelianism. Gentile’s treatment of the origins of Italian philosophy is 
elaborate, detailed, and thorough. For anyone who wishes to understand the 
development of Italian philosophy and the work of Gentile, these volumes are 
essential. 

Although Discourses on Religion is Volume XXXVI, it is the second to be 
issued. Doubtless the reason lies in the clear exposition which it presents of 
Gentile’s metaphysics of reality basic to all his thinking and occurring repeatedly 
as he applies it to many specific areas of thought. The book has three main 
divisions: the political problem, the philosophic problem, and the moral 
problem. There have been added several lectures and articles published at 
various times and now collected from various sources: ‘““What Is Religion ?,”’ 
““My Religion,” “The Religious Character of Italian Idealism,’ and “The 
History of Religions.” ‘““The Political Problem” deals mostly with the question 
of religion in government schools, and Gentile holds that it should be included 
in the curriculum, the content being the mythical wrappings of a spiritual! 
reality—a view equally uncongenial both to clericals and to secularists. 

Under the headings ““The Philosophic Problem” and ““The Moral Problem” 
Gentile develops his basic conception of metaphysics. The pre-Socratics 
emphasized nature, but it was nature as thought. From Plato on Gentile holds 
that philosophy means idealism, and Reality is thought (consciousness as 
process) always becoming more profoundly aware of itself. Naturalism posits 
a nature outside the self which must adjust itself to it. Spirituality is that which 


the spirit creates with nothing as a presupposition to it. The modern idealism 
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of Gentile is built around the concept of reality as autocoscienza, auto- 
consciousness, the consciousness of consciousness, insight. The subject or person, 
which has no presupposition, experiences an object in a living flow or process, 
then, later, recalls or reviews the experience with awareness and critical 
insight. But this living process never ceases so that experience is always moving 
forward in a time span at the same time that thought is turning upon itself to 
assimilate the object of the experience just past. One might ask, then, did not 
the object exist before being apprehended ? But the statement that the object 
had an existence prior to its perception is an inference that could not be made 
until the person, or spirit, had experienced the perception. Thus, the subject, 
or spirit, is always first, preceded by nothing. This eternal process of the 
subject, object, and reflection of the object back into the subject is reality, and 
is all of reality. This view is actual idealism, idealism of the act of thinking, 
presupposing nothing—the white-hot point of the nou The reviewer has 
translated the Italian as dynamic idealism, feeling that “‘dynamic’’ was less 
likely to be misinterpreted than “‘actual”’ since the use of the word as refer- 
ring to act rather than time, although legitimate, is rare and unusual.) If the 
spiritual act presupposes something, it is determined by it, and one cannot 
speak further of liberty or of value. To be sure, one perceives a world which 
he did not make, one reaches a bifurcation in the road, but one is still free as 
to which direction he takes. The spiritual act is further characterized by 
concreteness, that is, by wholeness, by totality. After the act of per eption, in 
the reflection, one may analyze the experience and point out specific details 
which are then not concrete nor integrated into the whole, but are abstract 
in the root meaning of the word, pulled apart or out of the whole. To live 
spiritually is to think. Religion is mysticism, self-forgetfulness in the object of 
consciousness. God is that which is at the gateway of the senses and pure 
objectivity. Man mythicizes and hypostatizes the experience, personalizing 
it and giving it an abiding place called Heaven. The sciences and religion are 
all born from thinking. Idealism is not a theory, a conception of the world, or 
a contemplation of life and of death. It is eur world, the world which we create 
by our thinking, Reality itself. Otherwise it would not be free nor even thought 
as choice between true and false. The living man, I, who thinks, is not a par- 
ticular but is the subject in its infinity or totality; it is the Whole as thinking 
subject. Idealism is religious in the sense that it penetrates every aspect of 


man’s consciousness as insight and evaluation Merritt M. THOMPSON 


EvipENZA De.u’Uomo NEL LAVvoRO gioanm. Marzorati Editore, 
Milano. pp. 227. L. 1,800. 


Chis little work is the eleventh volume in the Publications of the Institute of 


Philosophy of the University of Genea, a series edited by Professor M. F. 


Sciacca. It concerns the problem of the “humanization”’ of human labor in 
its sociological, psychological, and, particularly, its pedagogical aspects. ‘The 


author examines such questions as the differing abilities of human beings, the 
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modern separation of the worker from any personal relation to his work, and 
the breakdown of communication between those who direct labor and those 
who perform it. 

The author uses the empirical and phenomenological methods of modern 
sociology and psychology without adopting the naturalistic philosophy which 
often accompanies such methods. He rightly holds that objective ethical and 
philosophical standards are perfectly compatible with the relativity of the 
particular material conditions of every culture. His plea is for those philo- 
sophical, technical, and social foundations of work which make human labor 


a means towards a fully human existence. P. M. 


Stup1 JAspersiaAnt. Di Alberto Caracciolo. Marzorati Editore, Milano. pp. 191. 
L. 1,700. 


This latest publication in philosophy from the University of Genoa is an 
examination of certain aspects of the philosophy of Karl Jaspers. All of the 
chapters have previously been published as articles in Italian philosophical 
periodicals. 

The first and longest chapter is an account of the controversy between 
Jaspers and the theologian Rudolf Bultmann concerning the demythologizing 
of the Christian religion. Jaspers, and the author of these studies, point out the 
piquant fact that Christianity, after being demythologized by Professor 
Bultmann, takes on a strange resemblance to the philosophy of Heidegger. 
Bultmann is certainly correct in holding that Christianity is incompatible 
with the modern consciousness, and that one or the other needs to be demyth- 
ologized. One wonders, however, if it is not the modern consciousness rather than 
Christianity which is presenting us with mythological explanations of reality. 

Caracciolo’s work also includes a discussion on the new insights which the 
existentialism of Jaspers has brought to the understanding of tragedy. Tragedy, 
according to Jaspers, is not a literary entertainment but an unmasking of the 
solitude and anguish of the human situation itself. Jaspers’ comments on 


Leonardo da Vinci are perhaps more illuminating for the light they shed on 


Jaspers than they do on the Renaissance genius. On the basis of the original 


German texts, Caracciolo examines, carefully and critically, many of the most 


suggestive ideas of Jaspers’ existentialist theology and philosophy. P. M. 


Critique PxHitosopHigue. Par Cournot. Textes choisis par Claude Khodoss. 


Presses Universitaires de France, Paris. pp. viii-235. 400 F. 


his is a paperback volume of selections from the voluminous works of Cournot, 
carefully subdivided into 205 separate paragraphs of varying lengths and 
indexed according to subject matter. The three parts are entitled:‘‘Du Hasard 
a la Critique Philosophique,” ‘“‘Probabilités sur le Savoir,’ and “Conjectures sur 
U Humanité.’ The book is uniform in format with the other volumes in the 
Les Grands Textes series. ¥. Bm 
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[HEORIE DES VERTRAUENS. Von Rudolf Schottlaender. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin. pp. 148. DM 18. 


This is not so much a “theory” as it is an analysis of the whole complexus of 
ideas, relations, and situations designated, in English, by such terms as trust, 
confidence, loyalty, and security. It takes up epistemological and ontological 
problems as well and discusses the relation of the individual to various levels 
of social involvement. The theme of the book, in brief, is that an increasing 
lack of trust is the great danger of modern times. Existentialism is but the 
latest manifestation of this sickness of our age. The problem is to uncover the 
causes of this decline in human relations, to understand better the function 
of trust in the life of individuals and of nations, and to find a new basis for a 


new confidence. The author’s solution seems to be “a form of productive 


neutrality” in our dealing with other persons and other nations—a withholding 


of judgment and a deliberate cultivation of trust. India’s Nehru, so the author 


believes, has best understood this :deal and is pursuing it in his policy of 
*“nonalignment.” 

That the book contains penetrating and important analyses is certainly true. 
But is a policy of “‘nonalignment”’ really a way to a new confidence in interna- 
tional and interpersonal affairs? The thesis has not been established either by 


logic or by the course of events in the world W. H. W. 


KONKRETE VERNUNFT. Herausgegeben von Gerhard Funke. H. Bouvier u. Co., 


Bonn. pp. 444. DM. 39. 


rhis is a Festschrift in honor of the German philosopher Erich Rothacker; 
and it is a Festschrift in the best tradition of such works. The thirty-one essays, 
contributed by as many authors, have been arranged by the editor under five 
headings: Science and Life; Culture and History; Man and Society; Soul, 
Expression, Conduct; Experience, Form, and Interpretation. The list of con- 
tributors includes such well-known names of an older generation of German 
philosophy as Oskar Becker, Arnold Gehlen, Heinz Heimsoeth, Theodor Litt, 
and Johannes Thyssen. But it includes also the names of a new generation 
Gerhard Funke, Fritz-Joachim von Rintelen, et 

As is to be expected in a work such as this, not all contributions are of 
uniform excelience; but the number of significant essays is impressive. I have 
found the following to be especially thought-provoking: “‘Concerning the 
Venturesomeness of the Artist and the Cautious Daring of the Philosopher’”’ 
(Becker), ‘‘ ‘Principle of Consciousness’ and ‘Principle of Significance’ 
Funke), ‘““The Problem of a Fundamental Anthropology” (Thiel), ““Concern- 
ing the Question of Ground and Origin of Morality’ (Heimsoeth), ‘“‘Language 
and Myths” (Liebrucks), and “Concerning the Interpretation of a Work of 
Art” (Frey 

The wide range of topics discussed in the various essays reflects but the mani- 
fold interests of Erich Rothacker himself—interests which are clearly discernible 


also in the appended bibliography of his published works—142 titles. The Fest 
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schrift as a whole bespeaks the great influence which the honoree has had upon 
recent developments in German philosophy. It also reveals, however, how far 
removed, on the whole, from Anglo-American trends in philosophy are the 


interests of contemporary German thinkers. W. H. W. 


Dre UNMOGLICHKEIT DER GEISTESWISSENSCHAFT. Von Julius Kraft. Verlag 
““Offentliches Leben,’ Frankfurt am Main. pp. 132. DM 9.80. 
In the name of the unity of science, this provocative volume, the first edition 
of which appeared in 1934, challenges the bifurcationism of those who, like 
Dilthey and his German successors, regard mind as extraneous to nature and 
infer that the Geisteswissenschaften, or “‘human studies,” cannot profitably employ 
the methods of the natural sciences. Kraft, a pupil of Leonard Nelson and a 
defender of Nelson’s Friesian approach to Kant’s critical philosophy, declines 
the support of physicalistic scientism but claims to discover in the doctrine in 
question the seeds of an irrationalism that substitutes the apercus of the seer and 
the prophet for the factual findings of the logically-oriented experimentalist. 
Examination of the human studies discloses two sets of disciplines, neither of 
which deserve the name “‘mental science”’: the one because it is not, properly 
speaking, scientific; the other because it is not, in any distinctive sense, mental. 
Theology and philosophy of life (Weltanschauungs-philosophie), which belong to 
the former group, can be dismissed at once since illogical sciences are not 
sciences at all: ‘‘Wherever there is no vindication through logical grounds and 
inference, the ‘higher truth’ of an unscientific goal is proclaimed.’ (26) Doc- 
trinal theology is a system of groundless truth, a contradiction which parades 


as a paradox, a veritable docta ignorantia founded upon the credo quia absurdum. (38) 


And philosophy as Weltanschauung is as groundless as it is dogmatic, for the 


totality of existence with which it is concerned cannot be known through 
rational means. If, as Schopenhauer asserted, religion is the metaphysics of the 
masses, then Weltanschauung may be called the religion of those who have 
outgrown theological dogma. Experience is decisive for the natural sciences, 
thought for scientific philosophy, but philosophy of life has no basis in either. 

The social sciences, on the other hand, being genuine empirical sciences, 
belong with the Naturwissenschaften. The systematic knowledge of the course of 
human events, which constitutes history, is homologous and continuous with 
the empirical study of prehistoric happenings. Although descriptions of unique 
individuals and unrepeatable occurrences are clearly idiographic, history 
does attain its nomothetic goal by pooling its resources with other social 
sciences. Psychology, too, can enjoy a secure status as a natural science insofar 
as it abandons the unreliable and imprecise method of sympathetic under- 
standing (Verstehen). This method is simply a makeshift, useful to the non- 
psychologist, but comparable to the unenlightened yet serviceable routine 
procedures of skilled though uncomprehending practitioners of the applied 
sciences. 

Since the case for the human studies, as a distinctive and viable branch of 


science, is closely bound up with the question of the status of the method of 
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Verstehen one is inclined to wonder why Kraft did not examine the ways in which 
this procedure is actually employed by clinical psychologists in connection with 
their case studies, by anthropologists and sociologists who regard it as the 
sine qua non of the “‘participant observer technique,”’ and by historians who urge 
that historical understanding consists in the mental re-enactment of the roles 
played by leading figures of the past. It is not without reason that Toynbee 
warns that, in the contemporary climate of opinion, we have more to fear 
from the “‘apathetic fallacy”’ of devitalizing the vital than from the “‘pathetic 
fallacy” of impersonating the dead. Dismissal of the Geisteswissenschaften, 
because of the unsoundness of the evidences which their distinctive approach 
provides, will seem dubious to those of their devotees who reflect that the kinds 
of scientific evidence are various, that the relative force of these kinds is still in 
dispute, and that in any case it is not complete verification but only some degree 
of confirmation which the scientific method can attain. The neo-Cartesian 
bifurcation, which Kraft sets out to obliterate, can hardly be more artificial 
than the sharply contrasting black and white judgments which he passes upon 


the evidences, methods, and conclusions of the several sciences. C. F. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Epicts or Asoka. Edited and translated by 1. Nikam and Richard 


Mc Keon. University of Chicago Press, Chi pp. xxvii-69. $1.75. 
We owe much to the passion of certain emperor cribbling on stone. The 
rock inscriptions of Behistun provided Grotefend and Rawlinson with the key 
to the old Persian script. The tablets of the T’ang rulers preserved the Confucian 
classics. Here, in an attractive format, are the edicts of the emperor Asoka 
c. 274-232 B.C.), first deciphered in 1837 and newly translated. After 
fighting a petty campaign of conquest, Asoka speedily repented and changed 
his conception of law and government to one based on “‘Dharma,”’ an ancient 
Hindu term adapted to Buddhist purposes and referring to the principles of 


piety and morality. The edicts were inscribed on pillars, rocks, and in caves 


throughout Asoka’s domain, which covered most of the Indian subcontinent. 


This edition has been prepared with careful and unobtrusive scholarship and 


is the second in a collection of texts published by the International Institute 


of Philosophy with the assistance of UNESCO. The first, curiously enough, 


was a translation into German of Locke’s Letters on Toleration. V. H.R. 


[HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN AND SELECTED LETTERS. Edited 


by Francis Darwin. Dover Publications, . pp. 365. $1.65. 


The republication by offset of this significa ontribution to intellectual 
history is admirably timed to coincide w 1e hundredth anniversary of 


The Origin of Species. V. H.R. 
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